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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Patronising Bull 

Royston Bull offensively suggests that my 
“naive delusions would be slightly more 
credible if [1] could be heard denouncing 
the foundation of the state of Israel and all 
its works” (Letters, Septemberl6). 

I don’t intend here to detail my 28 years 
of active campaigning against Zionism 
and for Palestinian rights. The fact that Mr 
Bull appears unaware of this says more 
about his lack of involvement in this strug¬ 
gle than it does about me. This lack of in¬ 
volvement is reflected in tire remainder of 
his ignorant comments about the Middle 
East, and about the presumed benefit to 
Jews of Zionist oppression. 

Mr Bull’s letter appears beneath one 
from my friend Tony Greenstein, outlin¬ 
ing the Zionist sympathies of the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. Like Tony, I have 
been denounced by the AWL as an anti- 
semite; like him, I have been banned from 
campuses as a result of Zionist pressure, 
backed by the AWL; like him, I have been 
reviled by the Jewish Chronicle and other 
elements of the official leadership of the 
Jewish community in Britain. I do not need 
any patronising remarks from Jew-hating 
bigots about my naivety and lack of in¬ 
volvement. 

My Respect branch has now submitted 
a policy motion opposing Zionism and 
supporting Palestinian return to the forth¬ 
coming Respect conference. Some Weekly 
Worker readers may disagree with the call 
for a unitary, secular and democratic Pal¬ 
estine; but, even if you oppose this clause, 
I hope that you will back the rest of the 
motion. In particular, the statement that 
“Respect opposes Zionism as a political 
movement whose aim is the dispossession 
of the Palestinian people. Respect denies 
the false equation of anti-Zionism with 
anti-semitism, and will oppose any attempt 
to ascribe collective responsibility to Jews 
for the crimes of the Israeli state and the 
Zionist movement.” 

Roland Ranee 
email 

Murky waters 

If the Weekly Worker's dedication to ‘free 
expression’ must extend to the rantings of 
the deranged Royston Bull, he should not 
get away with slandering comrades, 
whether from malice or ignorance. 

Back in the days when Bull was rela¬ 
tively sane, we both worked on the daily 
News Line, published by Gerry Healy’s 
Workers Revolutionary Party. Then and 
after tire WRP was keen on supporting the 
Palestinian cause (indeed I was asked to 
j oin the paper because of my interest in the 
Middle East, and also wrote in the Labour 
Rei’iew on Zionism). But I do not recall 
Royston Bull taking any active part in such 
campaigning, then or later. 

Perhaps this helps explain his assertion 
that criticism of Iris anti-Jewish remarks 
‘ Would be slightly more credible if Roland 
Ranee could be heard denouncing the 
foundation of the state of Israel and all its 
works”. I don’t always agree with Roland, 
but anyone involved in Palestinian solidar¬ 
ity and anti-Zionist work would know his 
record of active opposition to the Zionist 
state and “all its works”, both here and in 
Palestine. He should not have to lower 
himself to reply to tire likes of Bull, who 
appears to have only discovered Palestine 
by way of his voyage into neo-Stalinism. 

It seems odd though that Bull has not 
considered the part played by the late 
Joseph Stalin and his foreign minister 
Gromyko in supporting partition in Pales¬ 
tine and anning the Israeli state to drive out 
Palestinians. The Soviet Union itself had 
used ethnic-cleansing - for instance, the 
mass deportations of Chechens. Twenty 
million Soviet citizens perished in the war 
against fascism; but in Russia today, rav¬ 
aged by ruthless capitalism, we have the 
obscenity of Stalin’s portrait carried along¬ 


side Hitler’s by the brown-red alliance, and 
a former Ku Klux Klan leader welcomed 
by nationalists and so-called communists 
to proclaim war on “dark-skinned peo¬ 
ples” and “Zionists”. Maybe history is 
being rewritten. 

Royston Bull’s reference to overturning 
the “post-1945 Jewish/imperialist settle¬ 
ment” suggests he has drifted into very 
murky waters. 

Charlie Pottins 

email 

Living wage 

The article, ‘Mobilising against Hartz IV 
in Germany’, was very good (Weekly 
Worker September 16). All over the capi¬ 
talist world the unemployed are being used 
as effectively as any policeman’s billy-club 
over the heads of all workers to drive 
wages down and increase profits. 

Here in the United States all kinds of 
manoeuvres are being used by rightwing 
politicians to keep workers from receiving 
unemployment benefits; thereby forcing 
workers to take poverty-wage jobs. This 
effectively forces wages down for all 
workers. 

Many politicians talk about creating 
‘good jobs that pay good wages’. These 
jobs never materialise. In the globalised 
capitalist economy jobs move towards the 
lowest wages. All jobs should be good 
jobs. If a job needs to be done, it should 
pay living wages. Workers should be 
treated with dignity and respect; and all 
workers should receive healthcare and 
vacation benefits. 

Alan Maki 
Minnesota 

Mugabe and ISO 

Someone just forwarded me Peter 
Tatchell’s article from the latest Weekly 
Worker (‘Criticising the oppressed’, Sep¬ 
tember 16). 

As a Socialist Workers Party activist I’m 
not inclined to try to reply to the by-now- 
familiar rigmarole about ‘working with the 
wrong muslims’ - we’ll only go round in 
circles. But I’m genuinely shocked that 
Peter thinks we support Mugabe! For the 
record, our International Socialist Organi¬ 
sation comrades in Zimbabwe have not 
only supported but played a leading role 
in the struggle against the regime, and face 
being locked up and beaten up for their 
trouble. 

I respect Peter (I remember him stand¬ 
ing up against homophobia right back to 
Bennondsey) and, while I don’t expect 
him to suddenly change his mind about 
Respect, I do hope he’ll consider setting 
the record straight on Zimbabwe and the 
ISO. 

Ben Drake 

York 

Imperialism 

Paul Hampton writes that “The political 
conclusions Macnair draws from his view 
of imperialism are also clear. On Iraq he 
offers purely verbal support to the Iraqi 
working class, whilst emphasising exactly 
the kind of facile anti-imperialism that 
implicitly promotes the islamist ‘resist¬ 
ance’ to the occupation in the name of a 
mangled ‘Leninist’ defeatism” (Letters, 
September 16). 

Except in an inter-imperialist conflict, 
Paul, genuine Marxists take a side. While 
not offering even a shred of political sup¬ 
port to the Iraqi resistance, which consists 
of both fundamentalist and secular ele¬ 
ments, we support them militarily in their 
physical struggle against their occupiers. 
That is, we want the imperialists to lose, 
while remaining quite aware that, should 
the fundamentalist element manage to 
seize state power, the best advice for left¬ 
ists would be to clear out fast. 

Marxists are opposed to imperialism 
primarily because imperialism exacerbates 
nationalistic tensions to tire boiling point, 
uniting the working class with its class 
oppressore in the name of‘national unity’. 
We want the imperialists to lose so that the 


stage will be set in Iraq for the resolution 
of the class question. According to Paul’s 
analysis of the so-called “progressive” el¬ 
ements of imperialism, one can say that a 
home-invasion robbery can be “progres¬ 
sive”, for it can sow the seeds of vigilance 
in the victims. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 

Free trade 

In reply to Paul Hampton I shall address 
the substantive issues and ignore the ad 
hominem. 

The misconception is that free trade is 
the form taken by imperialism since 1945. 
Rather the reality is that the USA used free 
trade to penetrate markets, ensure finan¬ 
cial dominance and consolidate its position 
as the world’s totally dominant economic 
power. America used its position of power 
to ensure the Bretton Woods institutions - 
the IMF and World Bank - were so de¬ 
signed. 

There appears to be some confusion as 
well as to the role played by the Soviet 
Union and its allies in the post-war era. I 
am concerned that many Marxists ‘see 
through a glass darkly’. The intention was 
to put into effect the free trade empire we 
now have, but that came up against the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a rival 
superpower and the territory it occupied - 
parts of Eurasia regarded as essential for 
control by the new dominant American 
empire. 

Richard Roper 

Sheffield 

Marx’s failure 

Hillel Ticktin’s ‘A Marxist party without 
deformations’ adds nothing new to what 
has been said before in one form or another 
(Weekly Worker July 15). It consequently 
fails to face the reality of the situation. 

In its references to Marxism it makes 
many assumptions. It assumes that Marx¬ 
ism, as presented by Marx, is the theoreti¬ 
cal and political answer to the problem of 
communist revolution. It fails to see that 
Marxism forms part of the problem. Its 
contradictions and limitations must be 
transcended, including the political oppor¬ 
tunism of Marx, inherited by Lenin, Trot¬ 
sky and much of the radical left today. The 
serious theoretical limitations of Marx’s 
theory include tire failure by Marx to de¬ 
velop a theory of capital in tire context of 
the political state; the failure to apply his 
critique of political economy systemati¬ 
cally to capitalist society in tire second half 
of the 19th century. His ambiguity on the 
question of communism and the procedure 
for its realisation has left open lots of room 
for reformism of one sort of another. 

What is needed is a re-examination, re- 
evaluation and development of the thought 
and politics of Marx from a communist 
perspective. This means the transcendence 
of Marx, so that a more comprehensive 
revolutionary communist theory and poli¬ 
tics is established. 

Karl Carlile 
email 

Numbers game 

For Ben Lewis’s information (Letters, 
September 16), my comments about the 


number of members the CPGB has were 
in response to an article by Ian Mahoney 
saying Respect was a failure, as it only 
had 3,300 members. If the size of Re¬ 
spect’s membership is irrelevant, then 
why are people always quoting it when 
telling us of its failure and ultimate de¬ 
mise? I’m afraid you can’t have it both 
ways. 

Personally I do not give a fig, but in the 
interest of honesty and openness it is only 
fair we know the number of CPGB mem¬ 
bers. After all, it seems everyone knows 
how many of us fools are in the failed 
Respect coalition. So, once again, how 
many members are there in the CPGB? 
Although what the size of my penis has to 
do with any of this I am still tying to work 
out. 

Shaun Tinsley 

email 

Price rise 

I noticed that tucked away in a small cor¬ 
ner of last week’s ‘Fighting fund’ article 
was the news that the cover price is set to 
rise by a massive 100% from October 1 
(Weekly Worker September 16). The main 
justification given for this was the increase 
in postage costs (from 21p to 28p) due to 
the Royal Mail’s decision to scrap the re¬ 
duced rate for newspapers. 

I appreciate yours is not an easy task, 
financially and otherwise, in producing 
and distributing the Weekly Worker and 
ensuring at the same time a platform is 
given to a widest possible range of views, 
and for that I applaud the efforts that go into 
it. However, I think both the level of the 
price increase and the way it was an¬ 
nounced is out of order. £1 is a lot to pay 
each week for three bits of A2 paper, and 
I think it may have the opposite effect you 
are hoping for by driving more people 
towards using the free, online version 
rather than the paid version. 

Otherwise, keep up the good work! 
Ross Baptie 
email 

It can’t hurt 

I have noticed from your website that you 
are desperately trying to raise money to 
keep the party afloat. But why not take a 
leaf out of the largest leftwing group’s 
book? 

Every weekend where I live, you can 
see members of the S WP selling their pa¬ 
per on the street and holding petitions and 
they are the most visible on demo. Why 
can’t we communists do this? It can’t hurt, 
can it? 

Simon Byrne 

email 

Ray’s legacy 

An era of South African trade unionism, 
socialism and internationalism came to an 
end this week with the death of Ray Al¬ 
exander Simons. She was the last of a tiny 
group of east European Jewish emigres 
who contributed so much to the growth 
of trade unionism in this country. Her 
contribution was, by any standards, ex¬ 
ceptional and her legacy will be seen 
every time workers stand up to fight for 
their rights. I am honoured to have known 
her. 


We first met in Cape Town in 1962 
when, a young student journalist, I was 
given a rapid induction into the history and 
purpose of trade unionism. Satisfied that I 
had imbibed and understood enough, I was 
promptly packed off to address workers at 
a waterfront canning factory at lunchtime. 
There was no gainsaying Ray. “You can 
talk,” she said, pointing out that I also 
spoke Afrikaans. 

I remember being incredibly nervous, 
but Ray had convinced me of the need for 
those who sell their labour to organise and 
unite to fight for and protect their wages 
and conditions. I had a duty to pass on the 
message. Besides, I simply did not want 
to let her - or the ideas - down. Somehow 
the two seemed to be conflated. 

And so, on a day off, I was driven to the 
waterfront with a parcel of pamphlets ex¬ 
tolling workers to join the Food and Can¬ 
ning Workers Union. 1 don’t remember 
what I said, but I did stand atop a green- 
flecked formica table in an atmosphere 
heavy with the smell of fish and the stare 
of serious faces. And I remember my aim 
being grabbed to get me to flee because 
‘ ‘management’ ’ was coming. It was a rather 
dramatic introduction to trade unionism, 
but the lessons never left me. 

Ray was instrumental in building the 
union which eventually, through amal¬ 
gamation and much strife, is now Fawu. 
She was also instrumental in helping to 
build trade union awareness across a 
wide field and this planted the seeds that 
grew into many of the unions of today. 
That was her greatest ability: she could 
organise and convince others of the need 
to be organised to fight for and protect 
basic rights. 

We had our political differences. Like 
so many of her generation who had in¬ 
vested so much hope in tire Russian Revo¬ 
lution of 1917, she could not countenance 
the idea that the revolution may have been 
strangled in its infancy; that, poisoned by 
nationalism, it could have become the 
mirror image of the very system it had so 
briefly overthrown. 

But, unlike so many later adherents to 
the concept of socialism in one country 
and who lauded the supposed moral and 
economic superiority of the former So¬ 
viet Union, she never allowed this to in¬ 
terfere with the work of uniting workers 
as workers. And she was a devout adher¬ 
ent to debate within the workers’ move¬ 
ment. 

At a trade union level, Ray was never 
sectarian, and she held fmnly to trade un¬ 
ion principles. As such, her views were 
often in direct conflict with some of the 
policies of unions in which she played so 
great a role. For example, she fiercely 
opposed trade union investment compa¬ 
nies. Well into her 80s, as honorary Fawu 
president, she conducted a vociferous 
campaign against corruption in the union 
and pointedly criticised the government’s 
policy of privatisation. 

This was the woman who devoted 75 
years of an activist life to the labour move¬ 
ment and who convinced me that the ba¬ 
sic building blocks of a future society 
based on justice and equity lie within an 
organised working class. 

Hamba Kakuhle, Ma Ray. Your legacy 
lives on. 

Terry Bell 
South Africa 
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Left populism and 
its discontents 

Tensions are growing in the Socialist Workers Party - of course, it is all carefully hidden 
away from the organisation’s rank and file. SW Kenning reports 


{(TRANSPORT WORKERS 



U nder John Rees tire Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party is relentlessly being 
refashioned into a vehicle to pro¬ 
mote left populism. But many SWP mem¬ 
bers are unhappy and a few seem to be 
actively contemplating rebellion. 

Externally, the Rees regime means crass 
electoralism - “a popular, radical alterna¬ 
tive to neoliberalism and war”, in his 
words ( Socialist Worker September 19). 
Fearing anything that might bring tempo¬ 
rary unpopularity, the SWP has retreated 
from taking a definite principled stand on 
issues as diverse as a workers’ representa¬ 
tive receiving a worker’s wage, opposition 
to all immigration controls, republicanism 
and supporting abortion rights. Lowest 
common denominator unity and making 
it as councillors and MPs is all that counts. 

Internally, the Rees regime means easing 
aside SWP veterans, such as Chris Harman, 
and producing a paper that is less and less 
overtly political and more and more like a 
left wing version of the Daily Mirror. 

With Chris Bambery as editor there has 
been a distinct change of style. Pop mu¬ 
sic, human interest stories and sport are in¬ 
creasingly dominant. The idea is that 
Socialist Worker should serve as the 
weekly paper of Respect. The editorial 
staff are being encouraged to embrace yet 
further ‘modernisations’. As a result, 
Charlie Kimber, a longstanding Socialist 
Worker hand, is rumoured to be on his way 
out, though apparently Bambery is not 
overjoyed at the prospect of losing such a 
valued asset. Judy Cox is another said to 
be considering her position. 

Some leading S WPers fear that comrade 
Rees in particular has ‘gone native’ in Re¬ 
spect - we have even been told that Rob 
Hoveman is amongst them. Reportedly he 
wants to quit as Respect organiser (permis¬ 
sion was denied). Certainly the way John 
Rees and Lindsey German excitedly con¬ 
trast the ‘new’ coalition to the ‘boring’ old 
left is being used as prirna facia evidence 
of an opportunist metamorphosis. 

It is easy to see why. For example, in the 
September 18 issue of Socialist Worker, 
comrade Rees says: “Respect has always 
done best... when it organises in ways that 
the traditional left has not.” He goes on to 
cite some examples: In Hartlepool, Re¬ 
spect football supporters are apparently 
“organising to holdup ‘Vote John Bloom’ 
placards at the match”. In Islington, “Re¬ 
spect is sponsoring a showing of Ken 
Loach’s Navigators ” and in Birmingham, 
the local Respect organised a “Picnic for 
Peace in a local park”, with stalls, a bar¬ 
becue and “inflatable castle”. In the same 
vein, tire comrade lauds the experience of 
“the Italian left”, with its “long tradition of 
street festivals and cultural activities” 
which “Respect should replicate in this 
country”. 

Now, the idea that the “traditional left” 
in this country - of which the SWP is ac¬ 
tually a component part, of course - never 
got it into its collective head to organise the 
odd frhn show, barbecue or stage a festi¬ 
val with a bouncy castle for the kids to 
break a leg on is risible. The ‘official’ 
Communist Party staged many big cultural 
events throughout the 1930s, 40s and 50s. 
Pageants, sporting Olympiads, showings 
ofbanned Eisenstein films, concerts, thea¬ 
tre performances. Indeed, along with peo¬ 
ple like Joan Littlewood, the ‘official’ 
CPGB helped launch the Workers’ Thea¬ 
tre Movement, Unity Theatre and the 
whole folk revival of the 1960s, which 
included well known figures such as 
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Lonnie Donegan, Ewan McColl and 
Peggy Seeger. Even in decline, in 1977, 
the ‘official’ CPGB put on the People’s 
Jubilee at Alexander Palace. Nor should 
we forget the huge events organised by the 
TUC, Anti-Nazi League, Rock Against 
Racism, etc, etc. 

It is certainly true that the left here has 
not established the same sort of cultural 
hegemony in working class communities 
that we have seen in Europe. But then the 
revolutionary left in Britain has never had 
the same mass character as, for example, 
the Italian or French. A few Respect pic¬ 
nics here and there are no short cut to re¬ 
building a genuine base amongst the 
working class. The key is politics. And 
here is the mb. 

Organisational forms loyally follow 
politics. Populism therefore goes hand in 
hand with its own style of organisation: 
thus festivals and picnics are promoted as 
a substitute for “sitting in horrible little 
rooms, talking only to each other’ ’, as com¬ 
rade German memorably put it (Socialist 
Worker June 24). 

Again, this is nonsense. Cultural activi¬ 
ties and political meetings should not be 
counterposed. They can and ought to com¬ 
plement each other. But serious political 
meetings should come first. Without them 
Respect’s membership cannot leam from 
each other, cannot think critically and can¬ 
not even begin to challenge the leadership. 
Clearly what the Rees-German partner¬ 
ship intend. Politics is to be for them and 
their chosen circle alone. They will flatter, 
bargain with, and manage the celebrities: 
George Galloway, Yvonne Ridley, Ken 
Loach, Mark Serwotka, etc. Meanwhile 
the rank and file is expected to get on with 
the donkey work of dishing out leaflets, 
raising the money and canvassing. Their 
reward for all the hard work is effectively 
to be a version of bread and circuses ... 
picnics and peace festivals. 

Public, though cloaked, criticism of the 
populist turn has come from international 


co-thinkers - they probably consider them¬ 
selves relatively immune from any imme¬ 
diate retaliation from a vengeful 
Rees-German partnership. The most no¬ 
table example is Eamonn McCann - vet¬ 
eran author, commentator and public face 
of the SWP’s sister oiganisation in Ireland. 
He has written an obituary of Paul Foot in 
the current issue of the NUJ’s house pa¬ 
per The Journalist. Here he recounts an 
anecdote that has apparently infuriated 
Rees and Gennan. 

The last meeting Foot addressed was at 
this year’s Marxism. Before proceedings 
began, he gave clear instructions for the 
chair who introduced his session: “He’s 
told me that the only thing he wants said 
is that he’s been an organised revolution¬ 
ary for 42 years,” she dutifully told the 
audience. This, comrade McCann sug¬ 
gests, shows he was not “a softie on the 
margins of a hard party”. In fact, comrade 
Foot expressly “intended the remark for 
fellow Socialist Workers Party members 
who he feared might be vulnerable to se¬ 
ductive new fame” (The Journalist Sep¬ 
tember). 

In the world of the SWP this amounts 
to a full-scale assault on the Rees-German 
partnership. 

We have reliably been told that 
McCann’s contribution to this October’s 
special issue of Socialist Rexiew - which 
contains various tributes to and articles by 
Foot - has been suitably snipped and cut, 
some have used the word ‘censored’. The 
Rees-Gennan partnership is detennined to 
maintain a facade of monolithic unity - 
which admirably serves their opportunist 
appetites. 

There are other stresses and strains too. 
It seems a group of leading SWP members 
- we do not have all the names - has signed 
a collective letter to the central committee 
asking forthe “real” figures forthe SWP’s 
membership and Socialist Workers, circu¬ 
lation. Given all the preening, posturing 
and pretence - dynamite. 


The SWP once boasted of 10,000 mem¬ 
bers and Socialist Worker sales of30,000. 
Veryunlikely, even in the mid-1970s. Our 
estimate for dues-paying membership to¬ 
day would be around 2,000. But in terms 
of active members it surely cannot be more 
than a 1,000. A figure given credence by 
Respect’s own claim that it has notched up 
3,500 paper members. 

As to Socialist Worker, that is a mystery. 
We know its web ranking - usually well 
below the Weekly Worker. We also know 
that it is carried by WH Smith - and that 
they require a level of minimum sales. 
Whether or not SWP cadre are sent in to 
buy up their own paper we cannot say. 
However, that was certainly what the now 
defunct Revolutionary Communist Party 
- founded by Frank Furedi, Mick Hume 
and Mike Freeman - used to do in the 
1980s. Their members bought Living 
Marxism from newsagents simply in or¬ 
der to keep the damned tiling displayed. 

N ot surprisingly the demand for real fig¬ 
ures has caused something of a panic. 

Martin Smith wants to tell. By coming 
clean he can - perhaps - show that with 
himself as national secretary membership 
is rising. He is also keen to put more em¬ 
phasis on the SWP itself - building Social¬ 
ist Worker meetings and forums, which 
have been neglected due to the demands 
of Respect. 

On the other hand, his predecessor, 
comrade Bambery, is not keen. Real mem¬ 
bership figures would reflect badly on him. 
And yet, when it comes to Socialist 
Worker, it is another story. He fervently 
believes his revamped paper will outsell 
Harman’s version. 

Either way, the Rees-Gennan partner¬ 
ship want to keep up the pretence that eve¬ 
rything is moving forward from one new 
high to another. Given the present balance 
of forces in the SWP, they will in all like¬ 
lihood get their way. What is sure, though, 
is that fewer and fewer people will believe 
them# 


I 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday September 26,5pm - Conclu¬ 
sion of August Nimtz’s Marx and En¬ 
gels: their contribution to the 
democratic breakthrough. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: Re¬ 
gents Park, Great Portland Street). 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns national meeting - Saturday 
October 2, 12 noon to 5pm, ARC, 60 
Dovecote Street, Stockton on Tees. 
Lunch provided, creche available. 
Transport costs for anti-deportation 
campaigns reimbursed (travel by cheap¬ 
est possible method and keep receipts). 
To attend contact nearest coordinator or 
0121 554 6947; ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

Social for Iraq 

To raise funds for progressive radio sta¬ 
tion. Saturday October 2, 7pm, Basil 
Jellicoe Hall, Drummond Crescent, 
Somerstown, London NW1. 
houzan73@yahoo.co.uk; 07956 
883001. 

London Labour Left 

Conference report-back, Monday Oc¬ 
tober 4, 7.30pm, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Speakers: Ann Black, 
Christine Shawcroft, Pete Willsman. 

Bring troops home 

Public meeting, Monday October 4, 
7.30pm, Epicentre, 41 West Street, 
Leytonstone, London Ell. Speakers: 
George Galloway, Respect MP; Sait 
Akgul, Kurdish activist; Rose Gentle, 
mother of British soldier recently killed 
in Iraq. 

Organised by Waltham Forest Respect: 
07932 573640. 

Communications 

rights 

Four days of discussion, practical col¬ 
laboration and media-making, Thurs¬ 
day October 14-Sunday October 17, 
Camden Centre, Judd Street, Kings 
Cross, London WC1. Taking place 
alongside European Social Forum and 
including Indymedia centre to facilitate 
the DIY reporting of ESF. 

Organised by Media Culture and Com¬ 
munications Rights Network: 
info@efcr2004.net 

Defend Council 
Housing 

National conference, Friday October 
29. Registration: 10.30am, TUC, Con¬ 
gress House, London WC1 (nearest 
tube: Tottenham Court Road). Tenants: 
£5; councillors, trade unions, etc: £12. 
POBox33519,London E84XW; 020 
7987 9989; info@defendcouncilhou- 
sing.org.uk 

Poetry competition 

On the theme of war and occupation. 
Organised by Iraq Occupation Focus 
and Red Pepper. Judge: Adrian 
Mitchell. First prize: £100; second prize: 
£50. Third prizes (two): £25 each. En¬ 
try fee: £3 for first entry; £2 for each 
subsequent entry. Closing date for sub¬ 
missions: November 13. 

Entry fonn: 

www.iraqoccupationfocus.org.uk/re- 

sources40F_poetrycomp_form.pdf 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, 

email: rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount 
you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to con¬ 
tact us. 


I 


I 
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RESPECT _ 

Green Party USA - 
www.gp.org 

Stopping 

short 

I f you relied on the mainstream media for coverage of the USA’s presi¬ 
dential election, you could be given the false impression that this contest 
is between the Democrats and Republicans, with the small sideshow of 
the Ralph Nader campaign looking to pick up some ‘radical’ votes. Predict¬ 
ably this media spin is something of an oversimplification, as a number of 
smaller groups are running for office, among whom are Nader’s former part¬ 
ners in the Greens. 

So why is Nader not running on the Green ticket this time around? A quick 
search of their website turns up an ‘opinion’ article by Patrick Barrett that 
looks at the current state of play. Beginning with a lament over the way some 
Green activists have turned on each other over party strategy, he goes on to 
outline the three criteria that should govern progressives politics. First, he 
says, the necessity for democratic political practice is linked to the radical 
outcomes which mobilisation “from below” can entail. Second, the paucity 
of resources requires that actions with strategic benefits are pursued, and 
thirdly an awareness of the political opportunity structure confronting the 
Greens (ie, the potential obstacles and opportunities that may present them¬ 
selves) is needed. Barrett uses these criteria to approach the Greens’ inter¬ 
nal debate over the elections, arguing that to support David Cobb, the duly 
selected presidential nominee, over Nader was preferable to collapsing into 
the ‘anyone but Bush’ camp. 

According to Barrett, Nader did not wish to participate in the party’s nomi¬ 
nating procedures because he ran the risk of losing, and wished not to be 
“restricted” by the Greens’ policies if he won: “This amounted to a decla¬ 
ration of unaccountability” - a situation in which he wanted the activist 
support the Greens can provide but without any input into his campaign. 
What made matters worse was Nader’s selection of Peter Miguel Camejo 
(a prominent Green) as his running mate, which was interpreted as a heavy- 
handed attempt to influence party strategy. Therefore it was entirely proper 
that the Greens did not capitulate to Nader by selecting Cobb as their can¬ 
didate. For Barrett, Cobb’s victory affirms the first criteria of democratic 
politics, while Nader’s independent campaign subsequently violates the latter 
two. 

Internal wrangling aside, the site provides an interesting insight into the 
corrupt and partial nature of bourgeois democracy. For example, despite 
their mutual hostility, a prominently featured press release exposes how the 
Democrats are happy to stitch up the electoral system between themselves 
and the Republicans, while squeezing out third parties. Apparently Flori¬ 
da’s Republicans forgot to register Bush as their candidate prior to the Sep¬ 
tember 1 deadline, contravening state election law. But do not expect the 
Democrats to make any hay of this; they were too busy in an unsuccessful 
attempt to keep N ader off the ballot on similarly arcane technical issues. The 
site goes on to show how Green candidates elsewhere have fallen foul of 
bureaucratic gate-keeping. 

But as an alternative to Kerry and Bush, what do the Greens have to of¬ 
fer? Boldly stating, “the Green Party is the answer”, its pep talk neatly de¬ 
scribes itself as “the only party with a long-term vision that will not succumb 
to short-term politics”, while positioning itself as representative of those 
oppressed groups the Democrats no longer pretend to have time for. The 
‘About’ section's platform page is yet to put up the policies the party will 
campaign around, but ‘10 key values’ provides a rough indication of what 
to expect. Broadly grouping them under democracy, social justice and en¬ 
vironmentalism, it tentatively suggests that something more than j ust green 
capitalism is required to fully realise its politics. 

For example, the Greens’ goals suggest centralised wealth and power be 
replaced with cooperatives, enterprises that encourage democratic partici¬ 
pation and socially responsible, “independently owned” companies. This 
decentralising move goes hand in hand with prioritising sustainable econom¬ 
ics before short-term profits. But like all Green parties it stops short of tak¬ 
ing this vision to its logical conclusion: that a consistently democratic and 
environmentally sustainable political strategy must break with capitalism 
for it to be realised. 

To say the Greens are preferable to Kerry and Bush is stating the obvi¬ 
ous, and they also compare very favourably to the ‘radical’, ‘reclaim the 
Democrats’ nonsense the Nader campaign is peddling. However, the Greens 
will be competing for votes with groups of socialists standing for independ¬ 
ent working class politics in this election, and radicals should think long and 
hard before supporting a party that cannot bring itself to follow its politics 
through to their anti-capitalist conclusions • 

Phil Hamilton 




John Bloom is the Respect candidate for the Hartlepool 
parliamentary by-election on September 30. He spoke to Peter 
Manson 



ow is the campaign going? 

It’s going well. We’re in there the 
same as the big parties - putting 
leaflets out, talking to people and getting 
a terrific response. I’ve just been to one of 
the local shopping precincts and every two 
or three shops is talcing one of our posters. 
That’s what makes tire difference - when 
we actually go and talk to people we can 
win them over. 

Tire comer shops that are putting up our 
posters are not Asian-owned. This is a 
white working class area and we’re mak¬ 
ing an impact way beyond the very small 
Asian community here. When we explain 
what Respect is about, people respond to 
that. Also I am a reasonably well known 
campaign figure around here and people 
respond to that too. 

Especially after the experience of Peter 
Mandelson, a lot of people very much 
want someone who’s going to campaign 
for the town and not just suck the life out 
of it in order to further their own career. 
We are not only offering a candidate who’s 
a bona fide local campaigner, but someone 
who’ll only take the national average 
wage. The rest will be pumped into my 
constituency surgery to make sure that we 
can offer people the kind of service they’ve 
never had in living memory. 

What people on the left used to know 
as a worker’s wage is going down terrifi¬ 
cally well. When people say, ‘They’re all 
the same. What’s the difference?’, we can 
respond, ‘Our candidate is actually only 
going to take half the money. ’ That really 
does make people sit up and think. 

We haven’t had a surgery in this town 
these last dozen years and more. The at¬ 
mosphere in the town is that Peter 
Mandelson has just used the people. He’s 
been here once a fortnight, if at all, for an 
hour or so and he’s never been available 
to ordinary people. If you’re the head of 
ICI, Mandelson has all the time for you. 
But if you’re someone on a council estate 
who’s having problems getting their 
kiddies the right school or being ignored 
by the local councillors, Peter Mandelson 
wasn’t there. So there’s a real appetite for 
someone who’ll actually work with the 
people and not just five off them. 

So we’ve really got a lot to offer. But 
what we desperately need, of course, is 
help with the campaign. We are already 
getting quite a lot of help, with comrades 
coming from all over the country, but the 
more, the merrier. 

The Liberal Democrats and the Labour 
Party are trying to buy this election by 
paying people to come over here and to put 
out material and they’re absolutely drown¬ 
ing people in leaflets coming through the 
door - to the extent that people are getting 
quite sick of it. Some people seem to have 
had a dozen leaflets from the Liberals. So 
when we actually knock on the door and 
talk about a candidate with local cam¬ 
paigning credentials, that makes a differ¬ 
ence. 

We’re not blaming asylum-seekers or 
blaming the poor for being poor, but actu¬ 
ally talking about something with a bit 
more vision and a bit more of the hope and 
promise that we believe Respect brings to 
people. They are very receptive to that, but 
we desperately need more people to come 
and help us. 

This isn't just about an election cam¬ 
paign. For any socialist thinking about 
coming up to help us, it’s a fantastic expe¬ 
rience to be able to talk to people on the 
doorstep about socialism - about why we 


John Bloom: a worker’s wage 

are different, what we can offer. It feels 
terrific. In fact it’s therapeutic, especially 
after being in the Labour Party for so long! 
It’s so good to be able to be part of a party 
that you can believe in and with comrades 
you can have confidence in. 


I am a socialist 
and I feel I have 
to live as a 
socialist. If I have 
a lifestyle 
beyond the 
ordinary person, 
it’s going to 
separate me 
from my class 


Do you think all Respect candi¬ 
dates should make that same 
commitment to a worker’s wage? 

Well, I don’t know about that. It was very 
much a personal decision for me. I am a 
socialist and I feel I have to live as a so¬ 
cialist. If I have a lifestyle beyond the or¬ 


dinary person, it’s going to separate me 
from my class. I’m not such a superhuman 
being as to be able to resist all the tempta¬ 
tions thrown in front of me. Therefore I’ve 
got to protect myself from succumbing to 
the system and live the same kind of life, 
with the same kind of pressures and prob¬ 
lems, as the people I'm representing. As 
for other candidates, they’ve had to make 
their own decisions and I respect that. This 
is a decision for me. 

What are the main issues in the 
campaign? 

The war in Iraq is upsetting a lot of people 
in this town, where a lot of service fami¬ 
nes are based. The lads and lasses who are 
going out to Iraq tend to come from the 
poorer parts of the UK - it’s working class 
people being sent out to fight working class 
people on behalf of American capital. It’s 
amazing the recognition you get when you 
put it in that way. 

More generally the question of the 
breach of trust is one that’s hurting Labour 
in particular. People do believe what Kofi 
Annan said just the other day: Tony Blair 
lied to parliament and by implication is a 
war criminal - I’m quite happy to say that 
to anybody, anywhere. When you put it in 
those tenns, you get an absolute acknowl¬ 
edgement from ordinary people. 

Other issues are public services, priva¬ 
tisation and the closure of University Hos¬ 
pital - it’s all about PFI. Then there’s the 
question of having a decent MP (and I 
think we’re making an impact on that). 
There’s also the local environment. I was 
involved in campaigning against a second 
nuclear power station in Hartlepool a cou¬ 
ple of years ago. We managed to prevent 
that by citizen pressure, by popular power. 
We’re doing it again - the government are 
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pretty much on their knees over the hos¬ 
pital campaign and I think we may be very 
close to finishing them off on this issue. 

There’s questions oftoxic dumping and 
‘ghost ships’ that are coming in from 
America full of asbestos and PCBs. They 
think Hartlepool, as a working class area 
that has taken a lot of abuse of this sort in 
the past, will take them. But some people 
are standing up and saying, ‘Enough is 
enough. We don’t want this rubbish, espe¬ 
cially all the way from America. They can 
keep their own; we’ll deal with ours, thank 
you very much.’ 

This is a big issue: it’s about reclaiming 
the town for the townspeople because 
we’ve been very much put upon by the fact 
that we are a poor area that has a history 
of being used and abused by big compa¬ 
nies and government in this way. 

What are you saying about the 
democratic deficit that was 
exposed by the anti-war move¬ 
ment? 

The way we’ve approached this is by 
pointing out that Respect has come out of 
a coalition of people, some of whom were 
from the anti-war movement. We were 
told that in a democracy the way to get 
things done is to go out and peacefully 
demonstrate your views; and that if those 
views are strong enough and popular 
enough, the government will listen. Well, 
the biggest demonstration in British his¬ 
tory failed to influence the government one 
iota. 

After that a lot of those people decided 
they had to get rid of the government. A 
lot of people agree that there’s something 
very wrong with this system and we need 
to do something very drastically different. 
Whatever the government is about, it’s not 
about democracy, as they claim. 

I hear you have strong views on 
abortion. Can you explain what they 
are? 

My position is a personal one - although 
not based on religion, as I'm not a religious 
person in any way. I have difficulties with 
what I suppose you would call the 1970s- 
80s feminist position, which says a foetus 
is essentially no more than any other or¬ 
gan in a woman’s body, presumably up to 
the point of birth. I believe that we need to 
look at that issue again, because that 
doesn’t really stand up scientifically or 
morally. 

Having said that, it is very much my 
personal position and I would also say that 
I have every sympathy and understanding 
for women who go through abortion - 
nobody does it in any way lightly. But it’s 
a complex social phenomenon rather than 
a simple black and white issue. I certainly 
have misgivings about the situation as it is 
of abortion on demand, but before we’re 
able to move forward with any changes, 
we’ve got to offer women other opportu¬ 
nities. We can’t go back to the unaccept¬ 
able situation in the 1960s, when you had 
back-street abortions. 

If we were going to change things in this 
respect, it would have to be in the context 
of a much more socialised society, where 
people were given more support during 
pregnancy and more opportunities after¬ 
wards. At the moment, if a young woman 
becomes pregnant and has to go through 
the full term, that really could become 
something that completely changes her life 
for the worse. It could be something she 
really doesn’t want and I don’t believe she 
should be made to carry that burden. 

But I do believe that late developed foe¬ 
tuses, for instance, should be afforded 
some kind of rights beyond simply being 
treated as a part of somebody’s body. It 
seems to me that much of the left cares 
more about animal rights than they do 
about the rights of a late foetus and I can’t 
really square that myself. It’s something 
we need to think about and something we 


need to tackle. I know this is a contentious 
position and not a very popular one on the 
left. 

It’s very honest of you to be so 
open about it. But I suppose the key 
question is, if you were elected as 
an MP and Respect agreed to 
defend and extend woman’s 
abortion rights, would you be bound 
by the party position? 

I would certainly hope that Respect, like 
all the major parties, would make this an 
issue of individual conscience. I don’t feel 
I need to go into battle with anyone else 
over this. I wasn’t going to say anything 
about it at last week’s meeting, but Steve 
Cooke from the CPGB asked the question 
- presumably, I imagine, to get some reac¬ 
tion over George Galloway’s position, 
which is largely religiously based. I’m very 
happy, in the context of a coalition, to work 
with other comrades, where we agree 99% 
about most tilings and maybe disagree in 
a comradely fashion over the one percent. 
What is your political background? 

I was in the Socialist Labour Party for a 
short time. My wife was in the SLP and 
Arthur Scargill rang her up one day to 
more or less inform her that she was go¬ 
ing to be his election agent because he was 
the candidate in Hartlepool. Arthur was 
going to stand against Mandelson and 
there was really no question about which 
side you took. For the sake of appearances 
as much as anything else, I joined the SLP 
for a period - and left shortly after that elec¬ 
tion campaign. 

I could never really be comfortable in 
an oiganisation like the SLP. I admired and 
enj oyed the company of many of the com¬ 
rades and I’m still good friends with some 
of them, but the degree of centralised con¬ 
trol was one of the reasons I left the La¬ 
bour Party. I was a Labour member for 


T eesside has hosted two Respect 
events in the last week, each ad¬ 
dressed by prominent figures from 
the unity coalition’s national executive and 
its candidate in the September 30 Hartle¬ 
pool by-election. 

The first meeting, held in Middles¬ 
brough on Wednesday September 15, had 
a disappointing turnout of only 15 people, 
compared with the second, an election 
rally in Hartlepool itself on Tuesday Sep¬ 
tember 21, which attracted an audience of 
around 50. 

John Bloom is Respect’s candidate to 
replace Peter Mandelson as MP for Har¬ 
tlepool. Unlike Yvonne Ridley, who 
headed Respect’s regional list in the recent 
Euro elections, he has a strong track record 
of campaigning for working class interests. 
The comrade is best known locally for his 
leading role in the campaign to save Har¬ 
tlepool’s general University Hospital from 
closure and his prominent anti-nuclear 
activism in a constituency with a nuclear 
power station. As a result, his candidacy 
has been well-received by the many 
Hartlepudlians who are disillusioned with 
the Labour government and the now con¬ 
firmed suspicion that their ambitious MP, 
so closely associated with creating the 
New Labour project, had simply used the 
town as a convenient postal address for his 
curriculum vitae. 

The early start to the Bloom campaign, 
his high profile and credibility in the local 
community, together with the town’s re¬ 
cent history of electoral rebellion (most 
infamously resulting in the election of in- 


about a dozen years and I actually worked 
for Peter Mandelson when I was the north¬ 
ern region recruitment organiser. I’m 
damned if I’m going to be in another party 
that’s going to tell me what to think and 
do to that degree. 

Ijoinedthe Socialist Alliance sometime 
after my spell in the SLP -1 thought it was 
time for me to get back into socialist poli¬ 
tics, having been out of the Labour Party 
for quite a number of years. We fonned a 
small branch in Hartlepool, which obvi¬ 
ously became the Respect branch. 

A section of the SA membership 
didn’t follow you into Respect, 
complaining about the watering 
down of socialism and working 
class policies. Do you have any 
such regrets? 

I don’t buy any of that at all. I can’t find a 
single tiling I disagree with in the state¬ 
ments that have come out. Respect is ab¬ 
solutely, overtly socialist. Of course, the 
conference in October is going to be im¬ 
portant in deciding whether Respect re¬ 
mains a democratic socialist organisation 
-1 certainly hope it will and I think all the 
signs are good. 

I haven’t got a background in what peo¬ 
ple call ‘farleftpolitics’ (I don’t accept that 
definition), but I’ve been surprised and 
impressed by the degree of comradeship 
from people in the Socialist Workers Party 
and other organisations. We’ve always 
been able to work together and it’s been 
fantastically encouraging. I am extremely 
hopeful for the future of Respect. 
Should it go on to become an 
overtly socialist party? 

I would certainly hope so. Ifthe statements 
that have been put out are earned through, 
extended and codified at the conference, 
we’ll be well on the way to doing that. 
What sort of internal regime should 


dependent mayor Stuart Drummond - aka 
‘Angus the Monkey’ - whose main mani¬ 
festo promise was free bananas for every 
school pupil), forced New Labour to aban¬ 
don plans to impose another Blairite policy 
wonk on the town. Instead they have nomi¬ 
nated Iain Wright, a young Hartlepool 
councillor, whose political inexperience is 
rumoured to have led party minders to 
remove his mobile phone to prevent him 
speaking to journalists without supervi¬ 
sion. 

Mindful of the success of an independ¬ 
ent candidate on an anti-closure platfonn 
in Kidderminster in 2001, Labour is very 
anxious about the hospital issue. Secretary 
of state for health John Reid visited the 
constituency and assured residents that he 
did not want the hospital to close. The 
populist mayor of Middlesbrough, Ray 
‘Robocop’ Mallon, has also endorsed the 
Wright candidacy. Mallon is a popular fig¬ 
ure in Hartlepool, having developed his 
‘zero tolerance’ image as head of its po¬ 
lice force, and he is now actively courting 
New Labour, following his stated desire to 
enter national politics. 

Again in contrast to other Respect can¬ 
didates, comrade Bloom has pledged to 
take a worker’s wage if elected. The re¬ 
mainder of his salary would be used to 
establish and run a constituency office - 
something that Mandelson neglected to do 
during his 12 years as the town’s repre¬ 
sentative. 

Comrade Bloom’s impeccable left- 
wing credentials must have added to the 
surprise shown by his co-speaker at the 


Respect have? 

I would hope that it would be as open and 
democratic as it possibly could be and that 
as much direct democracy as is practical 
will be incorporated in the constitution. 

The Scottish Socialist Party 
enshrines certain rights of repre¬ 
sentation for its constituent 
platforms. What is your opinion on 
that? 

My own preference is for something close 
to ‘one member, one vote’ or, as has been 
proposed for the conference, one delegate 
for every 10 members or something like 
that. In so far as practically possible, that 
should be the case right the way through 
the organisation. If we try and replicate the 
constitution of the Labour Party - special 
interest groups getting special voting 
rights, etc -1 think that would be something 
of a handicap. It was for the left and for 
socialism in the Labour Party. 

I’m not saying, however, that I don’t 
recognise there are other views here and 
that I couldn’t live with some kind of com¬ 
promise. The amount of compromise I had 
to make in the Labour Party, just to get by, 
is going to be far, far more than what I’ll 
have to make as a member of this coali¬ 
tion. If I can work with comrades of good 
will in a definitely socialist direction and 
in a generally democratic structure, then I 
shall be well happy. 

The suspicion about the ‘one 
delegate for 10 members’ proposal 
is that it is designed to keep out 
people considered awkward. Most 
branches are overwhelmingly SWP 
and the feeling is that people like 
ourselves won’t get a look in. 

That may be the concern for some people 
but, here in the north-east at least, most 
branches are not SWP-dominated. The 
experience I’ve had throughout this elec- 


Middlesbrough meeting when he an¬ 
swered a question about his views on 
abortion. Whilst looking moderately un¬ 
comfortable as he said that he had “real 
problems with abortion, not from a reli¬ 
gious point of view but a philosophical 
angle”, Socialist Workers Party member 
and prominent Stop the War Coalition 
leader Lindsey Gennan was visibly taken 
aback when Bloom went on to predict 
that “one day people will come to regard 
abortion as a holocaust”. He believed that 
the term limit for legal abortions was 
“arbitrary” and thought that Respect 
should follow the practice of other politi¬ 
cal parties and allow its representatives 
the right of conscience when voting on 
legislation relevant to such issues. 

Comrade German said that “as a social¬ 
ist, I disagree with John on a woman’s right 
to choose”, but she did not see it as a key 
issue for Respect and thought it irrelevant 
to the Hartlepool campaign. Respect, she 
reminded the audience, was a “broad coa¬ 
lition” of people with different views on 
some issues. She agreed with comrade 
Bloom's view that Respect should allow 
a free vote on this and similar issues, cit¬ 
ing the Scottish Socialist Party as an ex¬ 
ample of this approach. It certainly “isn’t 
an issue worth splitting over”. 

Comrade Bloom came back and said 
that abortion was a “personal morality is¬ 
sue”. He repeated the ‘holocaust’ phrase 
again, but said that stronger support sys¬ 
tems needed to be put in place for women 
before it would be possible to seek further 
restrictions on abortion. 


tion campaign is that the SWP have be¬ 
haved entirely openly, honourably and in 
a comradely way. They have genuinely 
listened to what the rest of us who haven’t 
come from that tradition are saying. I’ve 
got absolutely no complaints at all. I’m less 
suspicious than I was at the start of this 
campaign and I genuinely feel that we’re 
building something for everyone in this 
organisation. All the major parts are mak¬ 
ing an effort to live with each other, to leam 
from each other, to work with each other. 
What sort of result are you hoping 
for on September 30? 

I am encouraged by the campaign and I 
would think we' 11 get a result that Respect 
will be happy with. 

The Tower Hamlets results have 
cheered us all up in the office, of course, 
but I don’t think they’ve had an impact 
beyond that. They should have done per¬ 
haps, but we didn’t expect to get built up 
by the big media, because we’re a social¬ 
ist organisation. 

Many people have looked at the results 
in the European election and said that this 
is probably not the most fertile ground. But 
I think it is wrong to conclude that we will 
get a poor result again. What I really want 
your readers to know is that when we ac¬ 
tually talk to people, we change minds. So 
it’s about coming to Hartlepool and talk¬ 
ing to people. 

Funnily enough, about five years ago, 
when you mentioned the ‘s’ word on the 
streets, quite often you’d get a bit of a 
funny look. But when I mention socialism 
now in the context of Respect, people say, 
‘I know what you’re talking about. Social¬ 
ism - we need a bit more of that. ’ The at¬ 
mosphere has changed and the time is right 
to build a new party of the left. 

If people want to help in that process, 
tell them to pop down here and help out - 
it’s the best medicine in the world • 


Other than this aberration, Respect’s 
campaign style in Hartlepool has been 
reminiscent of the days of the Socialist Al¬ 
liance. Lindsey Gennan’s speech in Mid¬ 
dlesbrough described Respect as 
representing “the values of old Labour”. 

At the Hartlepool rally, Respect’s na¬ 
tional secretary John Rees (SWP) empha- 
sised issues such as the economic 
insecurity that is leading to increasing bul¬ 
lying in the workplace, the need to support 
pensioners and his contempt for the gov¬ 
ernment ministers who had benefited from 
a free university education, only to “pull 
up the ladder behind them” and impose 
fees and loans on those seeking to enter 
higher education. He said that there were 
people in every town throughout the coun¬ 
try who would be better at running the 
country than the current government. 
Working class people, Rees aigued, “have 
only ever won anything by organising 
themselves” to fight for change. 

After a moving testimony from the fam¬ 
ily of Gordon Gentle, a 19-year-old sol¬ 
dier who died in Iraq in June this year, Rees 
pointed out that the anny was largely made 
up of people who were “economically 
conscripted”, especially in north east 
towns like Hartlepool. The government, 
he claimed, were the people who really 
deserved to have ‘anti-social behaviour’ 
orders placed on them rather than the 
young people they spend so much time 
condemning. 

No questions from the floor were per¬ 
mitted at the second meeting • 

Steve Cooke 


Abortion aberration 
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POLEMIC _ 

Imperialism 
and method 



Nikolai Bukharin: no to the national question 


P aul Hampton’s second response to 
my series on imperialism contains 
more substance than Iris first, and 
NickRogers’ article also makes consider¬ 
ably more substantial points than have 
been made in the correspondence so far. 
Though they do not advance a common 
position, they do share some common fea¬ 
tures, which in my opinion involve both a 
misunderstanding of my series and an er¬ 
ror of method. 

To start with what seems to me to be 
Paul’s central point (Letters, September 
16). I argued that the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty had broken with central pro¬ 
grammatic positions of communism and 
Trotskyism. Paul interprets this alleged 
break as being the fact that AWL comrades 
argue imperialism sometimes does pro¬ 
gressive tilings. He points out that the clas¬ 
sical Marxist authors on imperialism 
shared this view, so no heresy. 

That is not what I said. I said that the 
AWL had broken with certain points of the 
programme of the Comintern and Fourth 
International: the position that communists 
in imperialist countries must be defeatist 
in wars between their own country and a 
colony or semi-colony, contained in the 27 
conditions for membership of the 
Comintern (and elsewhere) and in the 
Transitionalprogramme, and the policy of 
the anti-imperialist united front, contained 
in the documents of the Third Congress of 
the Comintern and in the Transitionalpro- 
gramme (Weekly Worker July 29). In the 
first place, the positions of the Comintern 
and Fourth International were not merely 
inferences deduced by later communists 
from theory, but deliberately adopted 
“manifesto commitments’’ which defined 
their international parties. Secondly, there 
is no doubt whatever that the AWL has 
broken from them. They say explicitly that 
these positions are wrong, though they 
avoid explicitly attributing them to their 
authors, Lenin and Trotsky and the other 
leaders of the early Comintern. 

I am not engaged in heresy-hunting 
here. As I said in my first article, it is per¬ 
fectly correct to change programmatic 
positions if they have been proved wrong 
or superseded by events. The question is 
whether the AWL is right to change these 
positions. The conclusion of my series was 
that it is right to reject the anti-imperialist 
front, but wrong to reject defeatism. 

Scientific method and 
Marxism 

We need to start from the programmatic 
conclusions in addressing the theory be¬ 
cause of a fundamental question of 
method. Marx and Engels claimed to have 
developed a scientific socialism, as op¬ 
posed to one based on an imagined utopia 
or a moral critique of existing society. The 
underlying claim is that it is possible by 
using scientific method to analyse the ob¬ 
jective dynamics of a society, and that the 
project of socialism grows from these an 
understanding of these dynamics and de¬ 
ploys this understanding to enable us to 
make conscious choices that can change 
the world. 

But what is scientific method? This is, 
of course, an issue very extensively de¬ 
bated. I do not propose here to enter the 
philosophical debate. I will simply postu¬ 
late four elements of scientific method. (1) 
Criticism : no theory or text is authoritative 
because it is old, authored by someone 
famous, or agreed by the majority (etc). (2) 
Analysis', theories are to be put together 
with rigorous logic. Dialectical analysis 
does not in the least reduce this necessity: 
it merely imposes additional logical re¬ 


quirements. (3) Experiment', theories are 
to be considered as guides to action in the 
perceptible world and tested by reference 
to their success or failure in this respect. 
(4) Simplicity, where other things are equal 
- ie, two theories are equally logically co¬ 
herent and have equal value as guides to 
action - the theory which minimises the 
number of unexplained first causes is to be 
preferred. 

The critical issue in the present discus¬ 
sion is the requirements of logical coher¬ 
ence and experimental testing. There is a 
difficulty here with scientific method in the 
study of society. Physical laws and systems 
are relatively simple by comparison with 
biological or ecological ones, let alone 
social ones. These display high elements 
of ‘noise’: both random phenomena and 
‘deterministic chaos’. Scientific method is 
nonetheless usable in relation to social 
laws and systems. Laws will be laws of 
tendency, not absolutes. To deal with the 
‘noise’, the theory has to assess the domi¬ 
nant tendency or tendencies and draw pre¬ 
dictive conclusions or conclusions for 
action from that. Without this judgement 
and conclusions, the theory is both untest- 
able, and its logical coherence cannot be 
assessed. 

The core of my objection at the level of 
method to both the AWL’s arguments and 
elements of comrade Nick’s response to 
my piece is that they fail to read the argu¬ 
ment of Lenin’s Imperialism in this way - 
for dominant tendencies - together with the 
predictive results and the strategic/ pro¬ 
grammatic conclusions of the theory de¬ 
veloped by the early Comintern. As a 
result, the theory as read becomes scien¬ 
tifically untestable, either for internal logic 
or experimentally. 

Bukharin and Lenin 

When we come to read the theories in 
connection with their inner logic and stra¬ 
tegic conclusions, tire differences between 
Lenin’s aigument and Bukharin’s become 
critical. Bukharin’s argument does not 
imply the conclusions reached by the 
Comintern at the Second and Third Con¬ 
gresses. Lenin’s does. 

Comrade Nick argues that Lenin’s main 
target in Imperialism, the highest stage of 
capitalism is Kautsky and that there is not 
an implicit disagreement with Bukharin 
{Weekly Worker September 9). The stall¬ 
ing question is why, if this was the case, 
Lenin set out to write a treatment of impe¬ 
rialism separate from Bukharin’s? It seems 
like duplication of labour. The answer is 
that Lenin was, when he wrote Imperial¬ 
ism, engaged in a sharp debate with the 
Kommunist tendency, of which Bukharin 
was a leader. The centre of this debate was 
the Easter Rising in Dublin. Very roughly, 
Bukharin - along with Luxemburg and 
Trotsky - argued that this rising was a dead 
end. Lenin, on the contrary, aigued that the 
overthrow of capitalism was not possible 
without the uprising of the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie, of which Easter 1916 was an exam¬ 
ple. 

The fundamental logic of Imperialism 
and world economy leads to the conclu¬ 
sion, reached by Luxemburg rather earlier, 
that the development of the world 
economy is such that the independence of 
the nation-state has become a reactionary 
utopia. The fundamental task of the work¬ 
ing class is therefore to break witli ‘itsown’ 
nation-states and act internationally as a 
class. These were conclusions actually 
reached by Bukharin and his co-thinkers. 
They led towards Trotsky’s use of the slo¬ 
gan of the united states of Europe. They 
implied a break with the Bolsheviks’ po¬ 
sition on the national question. They im¬ 


plied Bukharin’s - and Luxemburg’s - 
opposition to tire Bolsheviks making peace 
at Brest-Litovsk, and Luxemburg’s criti¬ 
cism in The Russian Revolution of the 
Bolsheviks’ proclamation immediately on 
seizing power of the right of self-determi¬ 
nation. 

Lenin’s argument, in contrast, identifies 
the parasitism of monopoly/fmance capi¬ 
tal and the tendencies towards super-ex¬ 
ploitation of the colonies and 
inter-imperialist war as showing that im¬ 
perialist is the “highest” - ie, terminal - 
phase of capitalism. Imperialism thus im¬ 
plies that the overthrow of capitalism is 
immediately on the agenda without hav¬ 
ing the consequences for nation-states and 
the relationship of the proletariat and petty 
bourgeois nationalism implied by 
Bukharin’s position. It thus offers a critique 
of Kautsky which - unlike Bukharin’s - 
also supports Lenin’s position on Easter 
1916, the ‘united states of Europe’, and the 
national question. 

When we come to the policy of defeat¬ 
ism in colonial wars, Bukharin’s aigument 
supports it on the ground that the proletar¬ 
iat needs to break with its state and act in¬ 
ternationally. But it does not lead to the 
anti-imperialist front, since the colonial 
proletariat also needs to develop class in¬ 
dependence from the nation and the abili¬ 
ty to act independently and internationally. 
Lenin's argument supports defeatism in 
colonial wars, on the ground that the im¬ 
perialists are the ‘bigger thieves’, and also 
leads to the anti-imperialist front, which is 
merely a generalisation of his position on 
Easter 1916. 

How did the Comintern come to adopt 
defeatism in colonial wars and the anti¬ 
imperialist front, as distinct from the Lux- 
embuig-Bukharin position? Tire answer is 
that Lenin’s views, especially on the na¬ 
tional question and the ‘uprising of the 
petty bourgeoisie’, appeared to be con- 
finned by the course of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution, tire civil war and the extent to which 
the Bolsheviks’ line became attractive to 
left nationalists in central Asia, China and 
India; Luxemburg was by 1921 dead, and 
Bukharin had effectively retreated from his 
wartime views by the end of the civil war. 

However, the fundamental lesson of 
Stalinism is that the strategy of the worker- 
peasant alliance, the ‘uprising of tire petty 
bourgeoisie’, the ‘tumofthe Comintern to 
the peoples of the East’ and the anti-im¬ 
perialist front does not work. We have now 
seen more than 70 years of efforts to make 
the strategy work. The best it has produced 
is Stalinist regimes, which turn out to be a 
road back to capitalism by a detour. It is 
important to be clear about this. It is a dis¬ 
proof, by repeated experiment, of the stra¬ 
tegic conclusions which the Comintern 
drew from the distinctive features of Len¬ 
in’s account of imperialism. 

Moralistic 

Nick is critical of my characterisation of 
Lenin’s position as moralistic in two re¬ 
spects. The first is in relation to ‘parasit¬ 
ism’. My point here is simply that neither 
the ‘parasitism’ of finance capital, nor 
concentration, monopolies and cartels, nor 
large-scale overseas conquest imply that 
capitalism has reached its tenninal phase. 
The reason is that these features are all 
endemic to capitalism. They are all found 
in the British capitalism of the 18 th cen¬ 
tury, albeit in different legal forms and 
affecting different sectors of the economy 
from those found in the late 19th and early 
20th century. In addition, the whole argu¬ 
ment that finance capital is peculiarly para¬ 
sitic, developed by Hilferding, seems to 
me to involve a highly questionable idea 


of an alternative ‘pure’ or ‘purified’ capi¬ 
talism, which smells of the late 19th cen¬ 
tury anti-semites. David Harvey in Tire 
limits to capital (1982), chapter 10, draws 
out the differences between Marx’s ap¬ 
proach to finance capital and Hilferding’s. 

Here the difference between Bukharin’s 
and Lenin’s arguments is that, though 
Bukharin shared Lenin’s analysis that 
imperialism was the tenninal phase of 
capitalism, his argument can stand with¬ 
out it as a diagnosis of tendencies in the 
development of the world market. How¬ 
ever, Lenin’s distinct position about the 
rising of the petty bouigeoisie cannot stand 
without this diagnosis. 

The reason for this is that the class in¬ 
terests of the proletariat and petty propri¬ 
etors are opposed. This proposition is not 
original but can be found in the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto and in the Eighteenth Bru- 
maire of Louis Bonaparte apart from 
elsewhere in the wilting of Marx and En¬ 
gels. In their different ways, Lenin recog¬ 
nised this in Two tactics and Trotsky in 
Results and prospects. One aspect of this 
opposition is that, as Marxists generally 
recognised before World War I, the inter¬ 
est of the proletariat is to be in the laigest 
possible, multinational, state, in order to 
foster its own common action on the 
broadest possible scale. Another is that the 
petty proprietors do in fact have an inter¬ 
est in the exploitation of labour - that of 
their wives and children - which finds 
expression in nationalist purity politics (see 
my article on this. Weekly Worker ]\Ay 22). 
A strategic alliance between the proletariat 
and petty-proprietor nationalists therefore 
needs justification. Before 1914 the justi¬ 
fication offered in relation to Russia was 
the feudal-absolutist character of the Rus¬ 
sian state regime. This argument would 
hardly justify support for the Easter 1916 
Dublin putsch. The justification made 
available by Imperialism is that, since capi¬ 
tal has entered its tenninal phase, the pro¬ 
letariat has to attempt to lead the 
anti-imperialist nationalist movement of 
the petty proprietors. 

Secondly, Lenin aigues that a section of 
the working class is bought off by 
superprofits. Bukharin, in contrast, argues 
that superprofits enable the capitalist class 
of the imperialist country as a whole to 
grant reforms to the working class as a 
whole, and this produces working class 
nationalism, which is “the last chain which 
binds the workers to their masters”. In 
characterising Lenin’s version as moralis¬ 


tic, I mean to say that Bukharin’s analysis 
is more accurate. Lenin’s citations from 
Engels on the embourgeoisement of the 
British workers’ movement are, in fact, 
more consistent with Bukharin’s account 
than with his own. 

In this respect Lenin’s view supports the 
violent splittism of the First and Second 
Congresses of the Comintern: by cleans¬ 
ing itself of corrupt elements, the workers’ 
movement will be able to move forward. 
Bukharin’s view is more consistent with 
the recognition that social democracy still 
had a real working class base and the 
policy of the united front adopted by the 
Third Congress. The Lenin version resur¬ 
faced as an argument for the ultra-left, 
splittist policy of the Comintern and Com¬ 
munist Parties in the ‘third period’ (1928- 
33) and has been episodically revived by 
the Maoists. 

Working class nationalism and support 
for tire existing state is, of course, a con¬ 
tradiction in the working class, and there 
are sections of the class which are more 
internationalist, etc. But these do not map 
onto the most weakly organised, and there¬ 
fore worst paid, sections of the working 
class having better politics, which Lenin’s 
argument (as distinct from Bukharin’s) 
suggests. Examples are legion. The reason 
is that this is a political contradiction in 
class consciousness. 

Neither of these points mean that I sim¬ 
ply endorse Bukharin’s analysis of impe¬ 
rialism. The point remains the analysis of 
the theoretical gvunds of the policy of 
defeatism in colonial wars and that of the 
anti-imperialistfont. 

The AWL and the 
classical Marxists 

I am grateful to comrade Paul for the cita¬ 
tion from Martin Thomas’s article in the 
February 1996 Workers ’Liber-tv. It is not 
cited in comrade Martin’s pieces in WL 
December 2002, and since there does not 
seem to be an index to Workers 'Liberty, 
without comrade Paul’s citation I would 
not have found this article without hunt¬ 
ing through the whole back-run for some¬ 
thing relevant to tire issue. 

Behind this small point is a larger one. I 
am unusually privileged in being able to 
afford to spare £70 for a back-run of Work¬ 
ers ’Liberty. Even so, Martin’s 1996 piece 
cites, for the AWL’s polemic against 
Amin, Gunder Frank and Trotskyist ver¬ 
sions of ‘dependency theory’, articles in 
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WL issues 4 and 6, both of which are no 
longer available from the AWL. The 
Bodleian Library’s holdings start at issue 
12; and I think it would be beyond the re¬ 
quirements of left political-theoretical ar¬ 
gument for me to search out which 
research libraries do hold WL issues 1 -6 in 
order to look up what the AWL’s ‘real 
position’ on this is. 

It is no big deal to me to be accused of 
not researching the AWL’s positions prop¬ 
erly. But setting up your whole publishing 
record as ‘the real position of the AWL’ is 
anti-democratic: it implies that only old- 
timers in your own organisation, or aca¬ 
demics (like me) who have the financial 
and library resources to make you the ob¬ 
ject of systematic research, are entitled to 
criticise your positions. 

This is, of course, the point of program¬ 
matic texts like the CPGB’s Draft pro¬ 
gramme, and like the Programmes of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
- Russian Communist Party, the several 
Theses adopted by the Communist Inter¬ 
national, the Transitional programme and 
the British mad to socialism. They state, 
in a form rather more substantial than a 
‘What we fight for’ column, the practical 
conclusions of theoretical analysis: the 
strategic, long-term, positions which form 
the agreed basis of an organisation. 

Having said this, Martin’s article in WL 
28, February 1996, is indeed a useful dis¬ 
cussion of tire classical theorists, and lean 
see from reading it why Paul might think 
that my outline account is merely a weaker 
version of the AWL’s criticisms. What I 
still do not find in Martin’s article is a will¬ 
ingness to address the operative conse¬ 
quences of theory. Martin criticises the 
notion of an absolute glut of capital, or 
overproduction, as driving imperialism, 
insisting that these are merely cyclical 
phenomena (it is not clear what his posi¬ 
tive theory of crisis is, but it seems to be 
that of dispropoitionality). He fairly clearly 
rejects tire terminal-phase argument. But 
then he weakens Iris critique by claiming 
that Lenin’s emphases are merely polemi¬ 
cal insistence on one side of the tendencies, 
and that Lenin, unlike later epigones, al¬ 
ways recognised the other side. Just as in 
Paul’s arguments, what is missing is the 
strategic political conclusions the 
Comintern drew from the theory, in Len¬ 
in s lifetime and under Lenin s leadership. 
It is this method which I call theological 
and citation-grazing. 

Martin’s conclusions or alternative ac¬ 
count (ILL February 1996, pp30-31) con¬ 
tains four “laws, mutually contradictory 
tendencies” of the world economy: com¬ 
petition between states, uneven develop¬ 
ment, expansion, and combined 
development. On this basis there are a se¬ 
ries of “regimes through which those 
mutually contradictory tendencies have 
been reconciled for different periods’ ’. The 
first is tire British-led imperialism of free 
trade in the early 19th century. Then com¬ 
petitive ‘high imperialism’ between the 
1870s and 1945, as “Gemrany, the US, and 
other countries, outstripped or challenged 
Britain, but no one could replace it as the 
dominant power”. Then after 1945 a new 
“imperialism of free trade” led by tire US, 
but in parallel with the “ultra-monopolist 
imperialism” of tire USSR. The collapse 
of the USSR leads to a crumbling of US 
domination and "strong pressure towards 
the recreation of trade blocs and trade bar¬ 
riers” (this last position Martin has since 
retracted). What is lacking is an explana¬ 
tion for the transitions from one regime to 
another, hr this respect the thesis violates 
the scientific principle of simplicity and 
fails to generate predictive conclusions: it 
cannot identify where we are going from 
here. 

In general, Martin argues: “Imperialism 
does not create a fixed, but rather a fluid, 
hierarchy of nations” ( p31). The point is 
given a sharp example: “If the centre of 
productive industry should shift to Asia 
and Africa, which it has not to this day, by 
what power would effete Europe prevent 
the Asian and African capitalists from tak¬ 
ing possession and denying Europe its 
‘dividends and pensions’?” (p29). 

The problem with these arguments re¬ 
lates to something which is left unex¬ 
plained by Marlin's sketch of a general 


theory, and which was also a critical ele¬ 
ment in Lenin’s and Bukharin’s claims that 
imperialism was the terminal phase of 
capitalism: the drive towards inter-impe¬ 
rialist war between the 1900s and 1945. To 
vary tire example to a real-world one: by 
what power would tire US prevent Asian 
capitalists from taking possession and de¬ 
nying the US its technical rents? The an¬ 
swer is, as long as the high-tech arms 
industry’ remains centred in the US and to 
a lesser extent Europe, and tire US main¬ 
tains massive military forces, the US can 
enforce its technical rents by military 
threat. This is the ultimate sanction behind 
the monetary manipulations which have 
already ravaged several east Asian econo¬ 
mies and forced a good many local pro¬ 
prietors to sell up to US-based operators. 
It was also the ultimate sanction which 
backed British claims to ‘dividends and 
pensions’ before 1914. 

Because states are not merely ‘nations’, 
but military apparatuses, the hierarchy of 
states in capitalist imperialism is neither 
absolutely fixed nor as fluid as Martin 
makes it. Itis,rather, ‘sticky’. Avery, very 
rough metaphor would be geological 
movement and earthquakes. At the end of 
the day tire actual displacement of a world 
hegemonic state requires its military defeat 
or overthrow. And this is the reason why 
the first half of the 20th century saw two 
world wars. This point, of course, returns 
to the original argument of my series: I 
think that AWL comrades tend to 
dematerialise tire state and not grasp fully 
the implications of the facts that states are 
bureaucratic-coercive apparatuses. 

Decolonisation 

Nick shares with Martin the view that the 
recreation of fonnal colonial empires is 
impossible, in substance because imperi¬ 
alism created colonial nationalism, which 
led to the defeat of the old empires by bour¬ 
geois-nationalist movements in tire former 
colonies; and that this, in turn, leads to the 
result that the imperialist powers can set¬ 
tle their differences without inter-imperi¬ 
alist war. I do not share this view. 

In my view decolonisation resulted 
from a combination of US pressure on the 
fonner (primarily British and French) co¬ 
lonial powers, US geopolitics in relation 
to the USSR and, to a lesser extent, Soviet 
support for nationalist movements (as in 
Vietnam). The resulting independent states 
were almost all semi-colonial: that is, that 
though formally independent, they were 
actually subject to state-to-state depend- 


O n Monday September 27 at 9am, 
tire postponed annual conference 
of the train drivers’ union, Aslef, 
will convene in Scarborough. The confer¬ 
ence - known as tire ‘annual assembly of 
delegates’ (AAD) - will probably be one 
of the most important held in Aslef s long 
and proud history. 

The AAD takes place against a back¬ 
ground of unprecedented infighting be¬ 
tween different factions, which has 
resulted in Blairite general secretary Shaun 
Brady being sacked by tire executive com¬ 
mittee. Assistant general secretary Mick 
Blackburn has also gone to the gallows, 
along with a number of branch officers - 
most notably Steve Trumrn from Cam¬ 
bridge, the webmaster of the ‘True Aslef 
pro-Brady site. All have the right to take 
their case to tire appeals committee, but all 
have managed to delay their hearings - no 
doubt hoping that the AAD will overturn 
tire EC’s actions. 

The AAD will also have in front of it 
the various reports from investigations into 
Aslef s finances and governance. These 
reports have become the weapons of 
choice of the rival factions, loosely based 
on the New Labour right and the bureau¬ 
cratic left. The Brady bunch swear by tire 
document put together by New Labour 


ency on the fonner colonial power or on 
the US. None of them, with the remotely 
possible exception of China, are in posi¬ 
tions analogous to those of France and 
Germany in the 19th century. Nick seems 
to share this last understanding, but not the 
conception of the dynamics of decoloni¬ 
sation which underlies it. 

In this context, I agree that direct 
recolonisationof, for example, India, in the 
short tenn, is unlikely. But this is not be¬ 
cause fonnal empires have become impos¬ 
sible due to the victories of bourgeois 
national movements. Tire cause is that the 
US has more direct command of world 
politics and the world financial and trade 
regime than Britain had in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. There is no present space for any 
other state to opt out of the US-led regime 
in favour of its own protection regime un¬ 
less the US consents. Even the EU is not 
in a position to do so, because tire US has 
too much influence on EU internal poli¬ 
tics. 

In the very unlikely eventuality that tire 
US state suddenly collapsed due to inter¬ 
nal contradictions, the structure of the 
world order built round it would also col¬ 
lapse. There would then be a dynamic to¬ 
wards a struggle over who would emerge 
as the new world hegemon and what sort 
of world order they would create, hr this 
case there would be dynamics towards 
trade blocs, recolonisation and inter-impe¬ 
rialist war. 

This remote contingency is not a ground 
for present policy. The Socialist Workers 
Party, and much of the British left, re¬ 
sponds to moves towards European uni¬ 
fication with little Englandism, on the basis 
of the fear that a united Europe would set 
in motion a dynamic towards inter-impe¬ 
rialist war. It analyses Iraq as a process of 
recolonisation and hence infers that the 
policy of the anti-imperialist front should 
be applied. This is, as AWL comrades say, 
a mechanical-dogmatic and uncritical ap¬ 
plication of Bukharin’s and Lenin’s ac¬ 
counts of imperialism. 

The practical significance of the anal¬ 
ysis is that by the late 1990s it had become 
clear that world capitalism had not been 
set free for a new phase of growth, an im¬ 
perialism of free trade, by the fall of the 
Stalinist regimes. On the contrary, the fall 
of the Stalinist regimes has tended to ac¬ 
centuate the internal contradictions of the 
US-led world order. These internal con¬ 
tradictions have been played out in the 
US not through embarking on wars of 
conquest as such, but through exporting 


apparatchik Paul Blagbrough, while the 
EC prefers the version produced by that 
well known QC, Mathias Kelly, doyen of 
the high court. Into this mix put a load of 
TUC fudge that resulted from the notori¬ 
ous ‘battle of the barbecue’ - the brawl 
between Brady and his leftwing president, 
Martin Sarnways. You then have a recipe 
for gunpowder that would have made Guy 
Fawkes blush. Fireworks will be the order 
of the day! 

Unlike previous AADs, where there 
was a clear left-right split, the factions at 
this AAD will not be so easy to label. 
Former members of the traditional left 
‘caucus’ are now found in both camps. 
This is mainly due to the involvement of 
Mick Blackburn - a fonner member of the 
CPGB and a fiery and able negotiator who 
has a sizeable following among the tradi¬ 
tional left. Mick, however, has pinned his 
colours to the Brady mast. So much for the 
integrity of ‘official communists’. This 
AAD will therefore not have a ‘left’-led 
caucus and is wide open. 

For Brady and Blackburn the AAD is 
the last chance saloon. They will need to 
overturn the EC’s actions and get the AAD 
delegates to dismiss the entire EC if they 
are going to survive. But recent revelations 
have done their cause possibly fatal dam- 


destruction in order to keep its own finan¬ 
cial system afloat. There is indeed a ten¬ 
dency towards war in the current decay of 
the US-led world order, but it is not a ten¬ 
dency towards inter-imperialist wars. It is 
towards one-sided wars of destruction like 
the US ‘military interventions’ of the last 
20 years. And it is towards local and civil 
wars, tending to the decomposition of 
states into warlordism, as the world’s poor 
among themselves scramble for the few 
crumbs left behind after IMF ‘structural 
adjustment’ policies, etc, have hoovered 
up the goodies to keep the US economy 
afloat. The AWL’s version of the concept 
of sub-imperialism, and its own concept 
of ‘paleo-imperialism’, seem to me to ut¬ 
terly lack predictive power in relation to 
these developments. 

How this issue feeds back into the origi¬ 
nal debate on Iraq is this. I have never sug¬ 
gested that imperialism as such is 
incapable of playing the ‘progressive’ role 
of extending capitalism. But this is not 
what is going on in the case of Iraq: rather 
the US presence in Iraq simply causes 
destruction and prevents tire fonnation of 
an Iraqi state which could reconstruct. Nor 
is the US reconstructing the Middle East 
in the general interests of capital. Some US 
officials may have these ambitions. But the 
US state in its present form, and within the 
general framework of the US’s role in the 
world economy in the last 20-30 years, is 
simply incapable of doing the job. Nor is 
this an unpredictable result. It was entirely 
foreseeable, not just on the basis of the 
analysis put forward in my series, but also 
on the basis of the better part of 30 years 
of US military interventions since the end 
of the Vietnam war. 

In this context, Paul says that I 
“emphasis [e] exactly the kind of facile 
anti-imperialism that implicitly promote[s] 
the islamist ‘resistance’ to the occupation 
in the name of a mangled ‘Leninist’ defeat¬ 
ism”. I invite readers, Paul included, to 
consult my draft Dieses on the occupation 
of Iraq printed in the Weekly Worker (April 
29) and available on our website, and see 
whether they think that this is an accurate 
characterisation of my position on Iraq. I 
think they will see that it is not. (These 
Dieses were subsequently accepted with 
minor amendments by the July 24 aggre¬ 
gate of CPGB members.) 

Other issues 

Nick argues that Lenin genuinely identi¬ 
fies something new: the degree of concen¬ 
tration in the economy represented in terms 


age. It was discovered that the speech 
Brady was due to have delivered to the 
original AAD (cancelled as a result of the 
brawl) was written by a good friend of his 
who just happens to be the managing di¬ 
rector of the train-operating company, 
BAA. This came to light at the very time 
when Aslef members were engaged in 
industrial action to win recognition from 
Gatwick Express, which is run by ... 
BAA. 

The AAD delegates need to steer a 
course through this minefield. Whilst the 
actions of the Brady bunch need to be 
addressed, it is imperative that the mem¬ 
bers wrest control away from the scrap¬ 
ping bureaucrats and restore democracy to 
the union. They should get rid of the rule 
banning ‘unofficial circulars’ that allows 
the ‘machine’ to clamp down on dissent. 
There should be no bureaucratic moves 
against those involved in unofficial web¬ 
sites such as tnreaslef.com, no matter how 
silly or unpalatable its contents. But mem¬ 
bers should insist that the official Aslef 
website be restored, with members al¬ 
lowed to debate whatever takes their fancy 
- so long as it is not personal, libellous or 
of racist/sexist content. 

The AAD should begin the process of 
making elected officials accountable and 


of employment, the colonisation of Africa, 
the export of capital and the predominance 
of rentier income. He cites Lenin’s statis¬ 
tics. 

The problem is that the statistics, other 
than for employment, show major abso¬ 
lute increases relative to the baselines of 
the 1860s and 1870s, but are not adjusted 
for the absolute scale of capitalist eco¬ 
nomic activity; in the case of rentier in¬ 
come the changing forms of rentier income 
are not addressed, hi relation to Africa, the 
prior colonisation of India is out of the 
picture. And in relation to employment, it 
is not at all clear that the distribution is not 
a normal one. It is clear that there was 
something genuinely new going on in this 
period, but Lenin overstates the novelty 
(Harvey’s Limits to capital, chapter 13, 
draws attention to Marx’s discussions of 
many of the same issues). Lenin also over¬ 
states the terminal, ‘highest phase’ char¬ 
acter of what was going on. 

Nick’s third section looks at the relation 
between the epochal limits of capitalism, 
Marxist theories of crisis and my discus¬ 
sion of global hegemon states. These are 
very important issues, and the formula¬ 
tions in my third article are certainly insuf¬ 
ficient. But the issue requires a much fuller 
discussion than can be given here. 

Paul argues that my references to 
“Tourette’s syndrome, or Sean Matgam- 
na’s alleged original Healyism” betray 
ignorance of psychology and are irrelevant 
to the discussion. It was no more than a 
side comment. However, my reference to 
“a kind of political Tourette’s syndrome” 
was - obviously - metaphorical. The meta¬ 
phor draws on the most widely known 
symptom ofTourette’s syndrome - ‘copro¬ 
lalia’, or the compulsive introduction of 
obscene language into inappropriate 
places. My point is that AWL comrades 
suffer from an apparent political compul¬ 
sive behaviour in which they cannot disa¬ 
gree with people in print without calling 
them stupid, mad, anti-semitic, etc. As to 
Sean’s “alleged original Healyism”, 
Sean's membership of the SLL in 1960- 
64 is a matter of public record from his 
own account of Militant in the 1960s on 
the AWL’s website (http://archive.work- 
ersliberty.oig/publications/readings/trots/ 
militant.html). The pattern in which the 
AWL violently exaggerates the signifi¬ 
cance of its disagreements with other com¬ 
rades and organisations seems to me to be 
a fairly clear, if variant, form of the Healy 
tradition • 

Mike Macnair 



Shaun Brady: last chance 


consider how to draw up the necessary rule 
changes so as to ensure that officials are 
only paid tire rate of a driver from the com¬ 
pany that originally employed them and 
can be recalled and replaced by the mem¬ 
bership. All expense claims should be 
transparent and supported by receipts 
wherever possible. 

Aslef needs to be returned to the mem¬ 
bership. The AAD delegates will not be 
easily forgiven if they fail to rise to the 
challenge. The stakes could not be higher. 
The future continuation of Aslef as an ef¬ 
fective union is at stake • 

Dean Hooper 


Aslef 

Reclaim the union 
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ABORTION 


Dishonest attempt 
to derail pro- 
choice initiative 


I t is clear that the propaganda war 
against abortion is intensifying. 
Screaming headlines in the Daily Mail 
and The Sun denounce teenage girls who 
have terminations and demand action 
against doctors who carry them out with¬ 
out parental consent. David Steel, who as 
a young MP introduced the present legis¬ 
lation back in 1967, now announces that 
he believes there should be a cut in the 
current 24-week time limit for abortions. 

The recent Channel Four documentary 
My foetus has also re-ignited an old debate. 
Made by a filmmaker who considered it 
necessary to show abortion ‘as it really is’ 
(the ‘termination of a potential life’), it 
focused only on how unpleasant tire pro¬ 
cedure can be and ignored the social real¬ 
ity that leads so many women to end their 
pregnancy. Such programmes are grist to 
the mill of those like tire Society for the 
Protection of Unborn Children, which ar¬ 
gues that human life begins at conception 
and abortion therefore is ‘murder’. 

The rank hypocrisy of all this is breath¬ 
taking. The ‘pro-life’ brigade are morally 
outraged by a women deciding to remove 
from her own body what is often little 
more than a collection of cells the size of 
a thumbnail. But, when it comes to the 
bombing and wrecking of Iraq, IMF-im- 
posed poverty in Africa, capitalism’s Aids 
pandemic and all the other horrors of the 
system, the Murdoch press, the religious 
right, Spue, etc remain silent or merely 
shed crocodile tears. 

Their real agenda is not to save the un¬ 
born. It is to control women and curb their 
social freedoms. Using the ‘discovery’ that 
foetuses are potentially viable at four or 
five months, it is expected that in the next 
session of parliament a private member’s 
bill will be introduced, aimed at banning 
abortions after the first three months of 
pregnancy. With an international attack on 
women’s rights, most notably in the United 
States, in full swing, there is no doubt that 
reactionaries in Britain are eager to follow 
suit. 

The initiative taken by Terry Conway 
and Tessa Van Gelderen - members of the 
International Socialist Group - was there¬ 
fore extremely timely. They called a plan¬ 
ning meeting on September 16 at Camden 
Town Hall in London with a view to set¬ 
ting up a national campaign to defend 
abortion rights. Unfortunately it was a 
women-only event; however, it brought 
together a range of forces. With almost 40 
present and a long list of apologies from 
prominent left activists, it promised to be 
a good start. 

Comrades Conway and Van Gelderen, 
emphasised that getting organised was 
urgent. They were worried by the slant of 
media coverage and the announcement by 
Tony Blair that it was time to look again 
at abortion in the light of “new medical 
evidence”. Debate was being shifted away 
from woman and onto ‘rights’ forthe foe¬ 
tus. 

The issue was particularly serious for 
young women, who are the most likely to 
have abortions after the proposed three 
months - usually due to the difficulty of 
accessing services. In addition, although 
90% of abortions are carried out before 
three months, there are many women who 
do not know they are pregnant until after 
that point - especially older, menopausal 
women, who are at most risk of carrying 
a foetus with severe congenital problems. 
Thus, through tins targeting of late abor¬ 
tions, the most desperate women will be 
forced to carry on with a pregnancy. They 


will be denied control of their own body. 

Others echoed these concerns. Some 
had taken part in the 1967 campaign and 
in the battle against tire 1981 Alton bill. 
They said they had a feeling of dejd vu, 
with the resurrection of the debate about 
the rights of tire unborn and the vilification 
of ‘selfish’ women who have late abor¬ 
tions. One young woman, whose mother 
had been active in the 1967 campaign, 
spoke of her growing unease when watch¬ 
ing media reports and her relief when she 
heard of the meeting. There was also a new 
generation starting to get involved - with 
three 16-year-old women present. 

But a damper was put on the proceed¬ 
ings by Candy Udwin, speaking “on be¬ 
half of the SWP”. She told us that there 
was really nothing to worry about - “it 
would be extremely difficult to encroach 
on existing rights” and indeed “we could 
actually be in a position of winning abor¬ 
tion on request”. This was a reference to 
the fact that Steel, keen to undermine op¬ 
position to legislative change, has sug¬ 
gested that abortion could be provided as 
a right up to three months (at the moment 
the approval of two doctors is needed). 
Linked with this new ‘right’ is, of course, 
a plan to virtually ban abortion after three 
months. 

Strangely comrade Udwin seemed to 
want us to fall into this trap. She said that 
if there was a real attack - and she doubted 
that one was coming - we should then 
launch a campaign, hi any event, “if there 
was a real threat to abortion rights the 
meeting to foimd the campaign would be 
far bigger and more significant than this. 
This meeting does not really represent 
anything.” 

Thankfully not many shared her com¬ 
placent attitude. A CPGB representative 
criticised her for what was in effect an at¬ 
tempt to stop us mapping out a campaign¬ 
ing strategy. We needed to set the agenda, 
not wait around for parliament to introduce 
legislation and then react. And there were 
many things that could be done in the here 
and now. Eg, solidarity with women in the 
US, Ireland and the Middle East, demand¬ 
ing earlier access to abortion services, 
countering media misinformation, etc. 
Abortion, in other words, is hardly a non¬ 
issue. 

We said that the CPGB was submitting 
a motion to the forthcoming Respect con¬ 
ference that would commit the organisa¬ 
tion to campaigning clearly for a woman’s 
right to choose. The SWP’s Lindsey Ger¬ 
man has stated that Respect, along with all 
the major parties, oughtto allow its elected 
representatives a ‘conscience vote’ on this 
question. Elected representatives ought, of 
course, to be free to exercise their con¬ 
science when it comes to their own per¬ 
sonal decisions - a female MP, for 
example, have every right in the event of 
an unwanted pregnancy to foigo an abor¬ 
tion herself. But they have no right what¬ 
soever to support legislation which 
deprives others of that choice. 

Speaking afterwards, Candy Udwin as¬ 
sured me that there was no way she would 
support our motion. She would not have 
anything to do with a group that “refused 
to work with muslims”. 

It is unsurprising that the SWP wants to 
pull tire plug on any pro-choice campaign. 
It wants to keep controversy out of Re¬ 
spect, where George Galloway has pub¬ 
licly come out against abortion - to the 
applause of the Muslim Association of 
Britain and the embarrassment ofthe SWP. 
Incidentally to differ with MAB over abor¬ 


tion is hardly akin to refusing to work with 
muslims. 

But there were other problems during 
the meeting. Key among those was the de¬ 
mand for Abortion Rights (AR) to have 
exclusive control over any forthcoming 
campaign. AR was formed in 2003 
through a merger of tire National Abortion 
Campaigns and the Abortion Law Refonn 
Association. It appears to be dominated by 
Socialist Action - which immediately 
sends alarm bells ringing. SA has a well 
known reputation for being Ken Living¬ 
stone ’s highly paid flunkies and establish¬ 
ing all manner of tightly controlled little 
empires for aspiring bureaucrats and mid¬ 
dle class careerists. 

Also of concern is SA’s attitude towards 
men. Sarah Colbome said that although 
men were fonnally allowed, in reality AR 
was women-only. She has already previ¬ 
ously made it clear at a European Social 
Forum women’s meeting that in principle 
she is against men having any decision¬ 
making rights. Some others also did not 
want any involvement from men. 

To her credit, Candy Udwin opposed 
this separatism, as did her SWP comrades. 
She was supported by the CPGB and a 
number of young women. 

It was agreed that the next meeting - to 
be hosted under the auspices of AR - 
would make the decision on the woman- 
only issue. But tins meeting would itself 
be closed to men. Excluding men is a 
major emor. The implication is clear - abor¬ 
tion is a women’s issue, and all women 
should unite together as sisters. 

Our approach is entirely different. The 
world of women, like tire world of men, 
is divided along class lines. Moreover, we 
consider abortion to be a fundamental 
democratic question. Therefore abortion 
should be included in the immediate pro¬ 
grammes and priorities of the left and 
working class movement. We seek not the 
unity of women, but the unity of working 
class men and women against bourgeois 
society. 

F inally tire question of slogans was dis¬ 
cussed. The CPGB argued that we should 
put a woman’s right to choose at the cen¬ 
tre of the struggle: as early as possible, as 
late as necessary. The 1967 act is inad¬ 
equate and we should not content our¬ 
selves with simply being defensive. 
Unfortunately there was a pervasive con¬ 
servatism. AR, for example, does not stand 
for free abortion on demand, but has a 
vague, ambiguous, formula calling for 
‘changes in the law’. 

We ended with the organisers agreeing 
to hand over the reins to AR - wrongly, in 
my opinion. The next meeting on October 
20 will be at their offices. The contact list 
was handed over to AR director Anne 
Quesney. 

What could have been a promising stall 
is in danger of becoming diverted by the 
petty bourgeois feminism of Socialist 
Action and its AR front - not to mention 
SWP attempts to derail the whole thing. 
However, the issue will not go away and 
there is certainly the potential for a mass 
campaign - one that can link up with the 
working class movement both here in 
Britain and internationally • 

Anne Me Shane 


Abortion Rights meeting: 
Wednesday October 20,6.30pm, 
AR office, 2-12 Pentonville Road, 
London N1 (nearest tube: Kings 
Cross/Angel). Women only. 


a VIEW FROM THE US LEFT 

Martin Schreader, editor of Appeal to 
Reason, paper of the revolutionary Debs 
faction of the Socialist Party USA 

Brother, can 
you spare a 
dime? 


I n presidential elections, the health of 
the economy is always a central is¬ 
sue and point of contention between 
the two main candidates. 

When economic times are good, the 
incumbent candidate almost always 
takes credit for its success; when times 
are bad, that same incumbent either 
blames his predecessor or otherwise 
passes the blame to someone else. 

This latter scenario is what eventually 
led to tire now famous quote by Ronald 
Reagan: “Are you better off now than 
you were four years ago?” The Clinton 
team in 1992 put it more succinctly: “It’s 
the economy, stupid!” 

Whether inquisitive or direct, it does 
not matter. When it comes to elections, 
the state of the economy is a primary mo¬ 
tivation for millions of voters. This year 
is no exception. The US economy began 
to slow quickly in the middle of 2000, 
as the business cycle began to dip down¬ 
ward. The September 11 2001 attack on 
the World Trade Center accelerated this 
fall, but did not cause it. 

Close to four million manufacturing 
jobs have disappeared over the last four 
years, and millions more in the service 
and agricultural industries have also 
found themselves desperately seeking 
any means of survival. And yet the Bush 
regime, its supporters and media mouth¬ 
pieces talk about a ‘recovery’. Is it any 
wonder that so many workers in the US 
are asking, ‘What recovery?!’ 

If you go by the statistics released by 
the government, you might think this 
country was in tire midst of a wonderful 
renaissance, following a short and rela¬ 
tively harmless downturn. Certainly, this 
is what the Bush-Cheney campaign 
would like every American voter to 
think. However, the monthly and quar¬ 
terly figures released by the federal 
number-crunchers are almost useless. 
According to the federal government, 
unemployment continues to hover be¬ 
tween five and six percent - roughly 
about 10 million people. 

Not bad for a capitalist country com¬ 
ing out of a recession, eh? 

Unfortunately, all is not as it seems. To 
use a colloquialism that has become 
common in the last few years, the labour 
statistics released by the government 
have been ‘Enron-ed’. The official sta¬ 
tistics leave out millions of working peo¬ 
ple who do not fit Washington’s 
definition of ‘unemployed’. 

For example, people who have been 
out of work for more than six months or 
have simply stopped looking for work 
are not counted. People who are only 
working part time (about 20 hours a 
week) are counted the same as someone 
who is working full time or more; peo¬ 
ple who have more than one full-time job 
are counted for each. 

While it is difficult to get a fully accu¬ 
rate count on the number of unemployed 
and underemployed, estimates by unions 
and labour advocacy groups put the un¬ 
employment rate at somewhere around 
30% nationally, with the numbers being 
higher among youth, African Americans 
and in the inner cities. 

It gets worse. Recently, the US labour 


department reclassified millions of tra¬ 
ditionally service sector jobs as ‘manu¬ 
facturing’. Most of the jobs that were 
reclassified were low-wage, non-union 
jobs in such vast manufacturing facilities 
as... McDonalds. That’s right - a biuger 
flipper at the local ‘Mickey D’s’, on the 
minimum wageof$5.15 an hour(about 
£2.88) and receiving no health coverage 
or union protection, is now considered a 
part of the same industrial classification 
as a steelworker or coal miner. It adds a 
whole new meaning to ‘cooking the 
books’. 

Perhaps the vilest element of this has 
been how Washington has tinkered with 
the way inflation is calculated. With hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of workers’ pay 
cheques tied to cost of living adjust¬ 
ments, these recalculations have done 
nothing but robbed working people of 
even more of the wealth they create. 

Inflation is calculated based on a 
‘basket’ of staple items that the govern¬ 
ment considers universal purchases. 
What has happened, though, is that the 
capitalists who offer up the items that 
go into the ‘basket’ have reduced the 
sizes of their staple items or have glo¬ 
balised their production process, lead¬ 
ing to both lost jobs and lost ability to 
afford these products. 

Even though the government puts in¬ 
flation at between two and three percent, 
‘real’ inflation has been between five and 
eight percent, with some basic items’ cost 
rising by upwards of 10% over just the 
last two years. The end result of all tins 
has been a very real and absolute erosion 
of the living standards of working peo¬ 
ple across the country. 

The new generation of young work¬ 
ers, able to vote for the first time this year, 
has already been told they will likely not 
see a standard of living like that their par¬ 
ents enjoy. Few people like to say it, but 
it is nonetheless true: the US is in the 
grips of an economic depression, hi spite 
of all the media and government hype, 
working people know that the talk about 
‘recovery’ is a lie. All they have to do is 
look around their neighbourhoods and 
workplaces to see that. 

This November, working people will 
go to the polls and, unfortunately, many 
of them will vote for the Democratic can¬ 
didate, John Kerry, in a vain attempt to 
return to where they were prior to 2000. 
The reality, however, will be that they 
will be casting their votes for a candidate 
who, in spite of his campaign rhetoric, 
supports the same free trade agenda that 
Bush puts forward. 

Perhaps it would be worthwhile to 
greet whoever is installed as president in 
January 2001 with a shantytown, simi¬ 
lar to the ‘Hooverville’ that workers 
during the ‘great depression’ set up to 
bring attention to their plight in tire early 
1930s, complete with doing updated ren¬ 
ditions of tire classic tune, ‘Brother, can 
you spare a dime?’ 

Well, maybe that should be ‘Brother, 
can you spare a dollar?’, since a dime is 
pretty much worthless today - even as a 
measure of the differences between tire 
two main candidates • 

Martin Schreader 
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No to stale bans 

The increased electoral success of the British National Party has been met with threats by the home office to bar 
members of the BNP from being employed as civil servants. But, reports Tina Becker, the recent federal elections in 
Germany show that a campaign to illegitimatise and even ban the rightwing Nationaldemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands has backfired badly - the NPD for the first time in decades now has representation in a state parliament 



Bodyguards flank the NDP’s Holger Apfel, second from right 


S hould socialists and communists 
call for a ban on rightwing extrem¬ 
ists putting forward their disgust¬ 
ing views? Should we support home sec¬ 
retary David Blunkett, who is “consider¬ 
ing” barring members of the BNP from the 
civil service ( Sunday Times September 19 
2004)? 

Undoubtedly, the BNP’s recent electoral 
successes will have fuelled the govern¬ 
ment’s overblown reaction and it has to 
show that it is doing something ... On Sep¬ 
tember 16 the BNP polled 51.8% in the 
Goresbrook by-election in east London’s 
Barking and Dagenham. The week before, 
on September 9, it polled 53% in Keighley’s 
Guard House ward in West Yorkshire - the 
biggest ever share of the vote for the BNP 
since its foundation in 1982. 

The BNP now has 24 councillors, but 
there are over 22,000 of them across Brit¬ 
ain. So we are not about to witness “the 
Nazis” taking over. However, their in¬ 
creased electoral support certainly does re¬ 
flect a crisis of the political establishment. 
Support for protest parties like the BNP (and 
Respect, for that matter) show that many 
people do not feel represented by a Labour 
government that has taken us into a war 
most people opposed and now privatises 
everything from the local hospital to the 
postal service. 

Undoubtedly, real chauvinism and rac¬ 
ism in society also play a big role in elec¬ 
toral support for tire BNP. In particular the 
government’s so-called ‘war on terror’ has 
- as a means of social control - successfully 
created not only fear in many people’s 
minds, but also hostility and suspicion to¬ 
wards muslims. Often there is a direct re¬ 
lationship between the numbers of 
muslims living in a locality and the sup¬ 
port the BNP receives (east London, Brad¬ 
ford, Oldham, etc). 

This level of support is unlikely to carry 
over into the general elections, which will 
presumably take place sometime in 2005. 
During a general election, people are usu¬ 
ally less likely to ‘experiment’ or protest 
with their vote, sticking instead to the es¬ 
tablished parties. In2001, for example, the 
33 BNP candidates got on average only 
3.74% ( with a high of 16% in one constitu¬ 
ency in Oldham). 

However, revolutionary socialists and 
communists cannot afford to simply wait 
for the BNP to go away. Particularly in a 
local community where the BNP polls 
over 50%, the left needs to actively engage 
with those who have illusions in the right. 
It would be a disastrous mistake to view 
them simply as “the scum from the es¬ 
tates”, as the Socialist Workers Party’s 
lulie Waterson (then one of the leaders of 
the Anti-Nazi League) put it at the Social¬ 
ist Alliance conference in May 2003 (see 
Weekly Worker May 15 2003). And the 
majority of those voters will not be “Na¬ 
zis” either. Most of them will be pretty 
nonnal, white working class men and 
women, who feel lost and disempowered 
by the effects of capitalism. 

That so many people feel attracted to the 
sciunbags of the BNP should really set 
alarm bells ringing. Quite clearly, we 
should challenge rightwing candidates in 
terms of propaganda; crucially, though, the 
left needs to be organising amongst the 
BNP’s electoral base against low pay, 
against council cuts, against bad housing. 
Only that way can such backward sections 
begin to realise that in working class unity 


lies strength, in division and sectionalism, 
only weakness, manipulation and further 
demoralisation. 

The ANL, which called for an outright 
state ban on the BNP, has shut up shop in 
favour of Unite Against Fascism, an or¬ 
ganisation which is supported by many 
national trade unions and Labour MPs 
(Peter Hain tops the list). Like the ANL, it 
exhorts us: ‘Don’t vote Nazi’. But please 
do feel free to vote Labour, Lib Dem or 
even Tory instead - all parties which, 
through their anti-immigrant scaremon- 
gering and attacks on asylum-seekers, 
have laid the groundwork for BNP’s suc¬ 
cess. And there is not a single word from 
UAF on Blunkett’s BNP proposals either. 

The proposed state ban on civil servants 
joining the BNP should be rejected by all 
democrats and socialists. We favourwork- 
ers themselves exposing and if need be 
driving out hard-line racists (although, of 
course, in general we try to overcome 
backward ideas by persuasion and active 
involvement in the class struggle, not 
management policing). 

Just like a full-blown ban on the organi¬ 
sation itself, Blunketf s proposal would 
most likely have the diametrically opposite 
effect to the one intended: the BNP would 
have its anti-establishment credentials 
boosted no end. In all likelihood that would 
make it even more attractive to many. 

And once such a ban has been intro¬ 
duced to deal with the right, what is to stop 
it being used against the left? No one 
should forget the ‘Berufsverbote’ in west 
Gennany, which Iras only recently been re¬ 
moved. Formore than three decades, over 
three million teachers and civil servants 
were vetted by the state. Many, many thou¬ 
sands were harassed, intimidated, sacked 
and blacklisted as a result of their alleged 
or actual membership of the German 
Communist Party (the DKP, successor of 
the 1956 banned Communist Party of 
Germany, the KPD). 

After a ban on the BNP, what next? If 
Tony Blair were to follow the Gennan 
example, all organisations and parties ad¬ 
vocating verfassungsfeindliche (unconsti¬ 
tutional) measures would be outlawed. 

Even with its tenible history of mass ar¬ 
rests and state extermination, the left in 
Germany still makes outraged calls for the 
state to ban “the fascists”. The Party of 
Democratic Socialism, for example, initi¬ 
ated moves in the German parliament to 
outlaw the Nationaldemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands (NPD) - even though in 
some federal states the PDS itself is sub¬ 
ject to offrcial state surveillance. 

The NPD has become the most visible 
and vocal far-right force Gennany has 
seen for decades. In last week’s federal 
elections in the east German state of 
Saxony, it won nine percent and now has 
12 representatives in the state parliament 
- one less than the governing party, the 
Social Democrats. In the west German 
state of Saarland, it polled over four per¬ 
cent a few weeks ago. No more than a 
small part of this electoral support comes 
from hardcore Nazis. 

In the east of Germany, the effects of tire 
re-introduction of capitalism have been 
devastating for large sections of the work¬ 
ing class. Consequently the mainstream 
parties are suffering heavy losses in elec¬ 
tions, with both the NPD and PDS (the 
fonner ruling party of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic) making gains. The PDS 


won 28% of tire vote in the east Gennan 
state of Brandenburg and 23.6% in 
Saxony, coming a strong second in both. 

In 1972, the NPD was represented in 
seven of the 11 West German federal par¬ 
liaments but, as a result of infighting and 
the general rightward turn of the main¬ 
stream parties, became maiginalised in the 
80s and 90s. In recent years, it has slowly 
risen to become the main far right party, 
ahead of both the Republikaner and the 
Deutsche Volksunion (DVU) - although 
the DVU also picked up six percent in 
Brandenburg last week. 

The NPD, however, has been able to 
present itself as a national ‘ fighting organi¬ 
sation’ and has recruited many members 
of the more ‘respectable’ Republikaner 
and DVU. It organises combat training 
camps for its youth section and has 
worked hard to become the party that most 
openly glorifies Germany’s Nazi era; the 
party that most viciously campaigns 
against the Nicht-Deutsche (non-Ger¬ 
mans), while attacking the “capitalist gov¬ 
ernment elite”. 

Support for the NPD really started to 
gather pace last year, after the German 
parliament unsuccessfully tried to ban it. 
The whole Bundestag - including the PDS 
- supported the official application to the 
Bundesgerichtshof (supreme court), 
which is the only body that can ban po¬ 
litical parties (and has done so twice: in 
1952 proscribing the extreme rightwing 
Sozialistische Reichspartei and in 1956 
outlawing the communists). 

The result was an embarrassment: dur¬ 
ing the hearings, it transpired that around 
15% of the NPD leadership were agents 
of the Bundesnachrichtendienst (national 
news service - the harmless-sounding 
name for the German secret service) - 


quite a few of them were even founding 
members. It emerged that not a few of these 
agents (most of them recruited after they 
became NPD members) were actively in¬ 
volved in racist attacks. And when it finally 
came to light that some of them actually led 
those attacks, the whole banning process 
stalled to unravel. InMarch2003, the court 
threw out the application because of a lack 
of evidence. 

The bulk of the NPD’s support does not 
in the first instance rest on its xenophobic 
and racist rhetoric. Dramatic growth has 
been in step with the SDP-Green govern¬ 
ment’s attacks on the welfare system. 
Through his so-called reform package, 
‘Agenda 2010’, chancellor Gerhard 
Schroder has introduced some of the most 
draconian cuts in social services, healthcare 
and now unemployment benefit. 

Like the PDS, the NPD vociferously op¬ 
poses these attacks. Not surprisingly, it not 
only blames the “capitalists” for the 


Agenda 2010 assault. It demands ‘ ‘national 
solidarity’ ’, “Gennan money only for Ger¬ 
man people” and justifies its hatred of for¬ 
eigners with the claim that “survival 
instincts transform everybody into a xeno- 
phobe - especially in these difficult times” 
(NPD website). 

On more than one occasion, the NPD 
has been able to sneak onto the ‘Monday 
demonstrations’ run by the German left. 
This has become such a problem that the 
oiganisers are now dishing out leaflets on 
how to challenge the racists. The advice 
ranges from useful, though obvious, tips, 
such as “always have speakers on the plat¬ 
form that stress our solidarity with all peo¬ 
ple living in Gennany - asylum-seekers, 
refugees and so-called foreigners” to the 
more dubious proposal for “the police and 
the existing assembly laws to protect your 
demonstration”. 

So the state is called upon to protect 
demonstrations which are directed ... 
against the state • 


LIMITED SUPPLIES 

Europe: meeting the 
challenge of continental unity 

In this book of essays Jack Conrad argues against 
those who view the European Union and the single 
currency with trepidation. The unity of capitalist 
Europe is our opportunity to unite the European 
working class into a single combat party - a 
Communist Party of the EU. An important step in that 
direction would be a European Socialist Alliance. 
pp!29, £5 or €8 
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Drawing together the threads 


The ‘Call of the Assembly of Social Movements’ (reproduced 
below) will be discussed and finalised during the October 15-17 
European Social Fomm in London. The Assembly of Social 
Movements has, reports Tina Becker, increasingly taken on a life 
of its own 



T he Assembly of Social Movements 
was set up by our Italian comrades 
just before the first ESF in Florence 
2002, in order to circumvent the ban on the 
ESF taking political decisions or organis¬ 
ing united action. The coordinators of the 
World Social Forum imposed this meas¬ 
ure on all regional forums - in order not to 
lose the support of the various NGOs, trade 
unions and other forces that are depend¬ 
ent on maintaining good relations with 
their governments. 

This attempt to keep real politics in the 
hands of the established players - like the 
Workers Party in Brazil, which controls 
the various WSF bodies - is not only pa¬ 
thetic. Just like the WSF ban on political 
parties, it is also highly unrealistic. Flow 
can we sit on our hands while the ruling 
class goes about building a confederal 
Europe? How could we not take united 
action against their horrific war on Iraq? 
How can we do nothing while they enforce 
draconian attacks on welfare, unemploy¬ 
ment benefits and pensions across Europe? 

This year, attempts are underway to 
organise the ASM on more democratic 
and inclusive lines than in the past. Previ¬ 
ously, unless you were part of the ESF ‘ in¬ 
ner circle’, you could not be involved in 
organising the ASM and would not even 
be aware of the negotiations going on be¬ 
hind tlie scenes. For example, all 40 speak¬ 
ers for last year’s three-hour-long ASM 
were chosen the night before. In an unad- 


W e come from citizen and social 
movements, ‘no vox’ organisa- 
tions, trade unions, human 
rights organisations, international solidar¬ 
ity organisations, feminist movements. We 
come from every region in Europe to 
gather in London for the third European 
Social Forum. We are many, and our 
strength is our diversity. 

At a time when the draft for file new Eu¬ 
ropean Constitution is about to be ratified, 
we must state that the peoples of Europe 
need to be consulted directly. The draft 
does not meet our aspirations. This con¬ 
stitution consecrates neoliberalism as the 
official doctrine of the EU; it makes com¬ 
petition the basis for European community 
law, and indeed for all human activity; it 
completely ignores the objectives of eco¬ 
logically sustainable development. This 
constitution does not grant equal rights, the 
free movement of people and citizenship 
for everyone in the country they live in, 
whatever their nationality; it gives Nato a 
role in European foreign policy and de¬ 
fence, and pushes for the militarisation of 
the EU. Finally it puts the market first by 
marginalising the social sphere, and hence 
accelerating the destmction of public serv¬ 
ices. 

We are fighting for another Europe. 
Our mobilisations bring hope of a Europe 
wherejob insecurity and unemployment 
are not pail of the agenda. We are fight¬ 
ing for a viable agriculftire controlled by 
the farmers themselves, an agriculture 


vertised meeting half an hour away from 
the ESF venue, the unelected leadership of 
file ESF carved up the whole thing. At this 
late stage, the ‘call of the social move¬ 
ments’ was pretty much unchallengeable. 
Not that it was without its good parts. The 
speakers, too, were quite interesting, re¬ 
flecting a wide range of campaigns and 
activities across Europe. 

However, if we want to begin to chal¬ 
lenge file EU of the bosses and bankers ef¬ 
fectively, we need to be democratic, 
accountable and transparent. Otherwise, 
many activists across Europe will feel ex¬ 
cluded. Leaders charged with drawing up 
such statements and deciding the compo¬ 
sition of ASM platforms must be demo¬ 
cratically elected. An unelected leadership 
that presents us - take it or leave it - with 
the line cannot hope to retain credibility. 

To make fins year’s event more demo¬ 
cratic and inclusive, Pierre Khalfa (a lead¬ 
ing French delegate and a member of Attac 
France and the Ligue Communiste Revo- 
lutionnaire) proposed at the ESF prepara¬ 
tory assembly held in Brussels at the 
beginning of September that we should 
have “daily activists assemblies” during 
our three-day event. At these assemblies, 
organisations linked by similar concerns 
could get together to discuss coordinating 
their actions for the next 12 months - and 
draw up proposals for the ASM on the 
Sunday morning. 

This is an excellent idea. It would not 


that preserves jobs, and defends the qual¬ 
ity of the environment and food products 
as public assets. We want to open Europe 
to the world, with the right to asylum, free 
movement of people and citizenship for 
everyone in the country they live in. We 
demand real equality between men and 
women. Our Europe will respect and pro¬ 
mote cuftural diversity and respect the 
right of peoples to self-detennination and 
allow all the different peoples of Europe 
to decide upon their futures democrati¬ 
cally. 

We are fighting for a Europe that refuses 
war, a continent of international solidarity 
and ecologically sustainable development. 
We are fighting for human, social, eco¬ 
nomic, political and environmental rights 
to defeat and overcome the rule of the 
market, the logic of profit and the domi¬ 
nation of the third world by debt. 

For all these reasons, we are calling on 
the peoples of Europe to mobilise against 
neoliberalism and war. We are fighting for 
the withdrawal of file occupying troops in 
Iraq and for the immediate restitution of 
sovereignty to the Iraqi people. We are 
fighting for the withdrawal from file terri¬ 
tories occupied by Israel and for an imme¬ 
diate halt to the construction of the wall and 
its destruction. 

We support the Palestinian and Israeli 
movements that are fighting for a just and 
lasting peace. We are fighting forthe with¬ 
drawal of the Russian occupying troops 
from Chechnya. These are the reasons 


just enable all ESF activists to participate 
properly and democratically in the ASM; 
it would also provide a long overdue op¬ 
portunity to get some European-wide net¬ 
works and campaigns off the ground. As 
many countries will be voting in referenda 
on file new constitution of the European 
Union, an international campaign would 
be of tremendous help to all forces that 
want to see a Europe of the peoples, not a 
Europe of the bankers and bosses. 

The call of the social movements is posi¬ 
tive in this respect: it recognises the need 
for a “a movement” against the EU con¬ 
stitution “that overrides our differences”, 
“groups all the forces of the peoples of 
Europe” together and calls for a common 
day of action and demonstration in Brus¬ 
sels in March 2005, coinciding with a 
meeting of the EU council of ministers. 

There are, of course, many other possi¬ 
ble campaigns and networks we should be 
launching - increased coordination 
amongst rank and file trade unionists; ac¬ 
tion against file occupation of Iraq; a united 
fightback against the European-wide at¬ 
tacks on pensions and the welfare state 
generally. 

Comrade Khalfa’s proposal was backed 
up by many speakers from all over Europe. 
As usual though, the chairs of that session 
did not really attempt to come to a finn 
decision on this or any other issue, al¬ 
though the contributions from different 
comrades from across Europe certainly 


why we will join the international day of 
protest against the construction of the wall 
in Palestine on November 9 2004, and fire 
international day of action for Palestine on 
December 102004. In February 2005 we 
will join the actions of protest against the 
Nato summit in Nice. 

We oppose the G8’s self-assumed task 
of global government and neoliberal poli¬ 
cies, and therefore we pledge to mobilise 
massively on the occasion of the G8 sum¬ 
mit in Scotland in July 2005. 

At a time when the new European Com¬ 
mission shamelessly boasts a high profile 
of laissez-faire politics, we must start a 
process of mobilisation in all European 
countries in order to impose the recogni¬ 
tion of both collective and individual so¬ 
cial, political, economic, cultural and 
ecological rights for men and women 
alike. 

To enable all the peoples of Europe to 
join this process, we must build a move¬ 
ment that ovenides our differences and 
groups all the forces of the peoples of 
Europe ready to be involved in the strug¬ 
gle against European neoliberalism. 

We call for a common day of action, or¬ 
ganised and supported by the social move¬ 
ments and the European Trade Union 
movement. The meeting of the European 
Council in March 2005 could be the cli¬ 
max of fins dynamic of mobilisation in all 
European countries and could notably be 
finalised by a European demonstration in 
Brussels • 


Pierre Khalfa: backed by many 

implied that there was overwhelming sup¬ 
port for it. Also, the normal procedure 
seems to be that no minutes are taken to 
record what decisions are actually arrived 
at. 

Incidentally, something similar hap¬ 
pened in connection with the ban on po¬ 
litical parties in June 2001: an ESF 
assembly agreed that national mobilisa¬ 
tions could decide for themselves if they 
wanted to allow the open participation of 
political parties or not. But my own records 
of this meeting - and the memory of other 
individual participants - is the only proof 
that such a decision was taken. So Social¬ 
ist Action’s Redmond O’Neill, who rep¬ 
resents the mayor of London in the ESF, 
has been able to enforce a ban on political 
parties, claiming not to know anything of 
the 2001 agreement. As with just about 
every other bureaucratic decision, he has 
been supported by his foot soldiers in the 
Socialist Workers Party - although they 
previously fought against the ban along¬ 
side comrades of the CPGB. But that was 
of course before Socialist Action got the 
S WP to accept a whole raft of demands in 
exchange for Livingstone’s support forthe 
ESF. 

Since Brussels CPGB comrades have 
repeatedly brought up die issue of daily ac¬ 
tivists ’ meetings. While quite a few mem¬ 
bers of the ‘democratic opposition’ 
(basically everybody who is not a mem¬ 
ber of either Socialist Action or the SWP) 
were in favour of such assemblies, the two 


‘ruling parties’ would have none of it. The 
SWP’s Chris Nineham, for example, said 
that there will be an ASM meeting on the 
Wednesday before the ESF (October 13) 
and therefore we should not decide on 
anything now. This is quite clearly inad¬ 
equate. At the very least we need to reserve 
a room now - to make sure the meetings 
actually take place. 

Unfortunately, most of our European 
comrades have adopted an approach of 
‘diplomatic silence’ and several have even 
told me that they “don’t want to get in¬ 
volved”. They have somewhat given up on 
any idea of making this year’s ESF the true 
property of the whole of file European left. 
With only four weeks to go, presumably 
they feel nothing much can be done for the 
better. 

Having said that, other comrades have 
been very outspoken indeed. Eg, in March, 
the Greek Social Forum issued a ‘Letter 
to Europe’ (Weekly Worker March 4 
2004). Even more damming was a report 
by the Italian mobilising committee. In 
particular it criticised “the more powerful 
groups in the British delegation” - namely 
the SWP and Socialist Action and their 
“incapacity or unwillingness to discuss 
things” (Weekly Worker June 17). 

We can only hope that the comrades 
from France and Italy in particular have 
enough energy left to insist on those ‘daily 
activists assemblies’ - they could quite 
easily be the best thing that has come out 
of this year’s ESF • 


Register now! 


Name. 


Address. 


eurcpeart social fo.-'um 


1S-17 October, London 


Town/City. 

Country_ 

Email _ 


Post code 


Name of organisation (if any)_ 

Would like to receive future ESF/WSF emails? □ 


Do you require: 

Sign interpretation? □ 

Induction loop? □ 

Large Print text? Q 

■ make cheques payable 
to UK ESF Committee and return 
to ESF c/o NATFHE, 17 Britannia Street, London WC1X 9JN 


Prices for the 3 day event: 

£30/ D48 waged 
£20/ D32 concessions for 
unwaged and students 
(proof will be required when 
you pick up your pass) 


Call of the Assembly 
of Social Movements 
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Two partners 
in crime 



Blair and Brown: head to head 


D uring next week’s Labour Party confer¬ 
ence the media will no doubt concen¬ 
trate once again on the conflict between 
Tony Blair and Gordon Brown. 

The conflict is real enough, but it has no po¬ 
litical substance and, of course, it would be a ma¬ 
jor error for the left to give any support to 
Gordon Brown. This might be quite obvious to 
Weekly Worker readers, but unfortunately some 
valued comrades on the Labour left seem to 
have got that wrong. 

Mark Seddon went so far as to write in The 
Independent that tire future direction of the party 
depended on the outcome of the contest be¬ 
tween Blair and Brown. And left MP Alice 
Mahon, who has been a major figure in the anti¬ 
war movement, made it clear that in her opin¬ 
ion Alan Milbum had a lot to live up to, given 
that Gordon Brown delivered Labour two ma¬ 
jor election victories. 

1 think that on this issue Labour Left Brief¬ 
ing is absolutely right. The front page of the new 
edition is entitled ‘Partners in crime’ and shows 
a picture of Blair with the words, “War on Iraq: 
breaking international law”, coming out of his 
mouth. Brown’s speech bubble reads: “Priva¬ 
tisation, civil service job cuts”. Blair and Brown 
were the two main co-founders ofNew Labour. 
Although there are political differences between 
the two, in my opinion these are mainly to do 
with the language they use. 

However, when it comes to perception, there 
is indeed a difference and in that respect Brown 
is, if anything, even more dangerous. He speaks 
much more in the language of the labour move¬ 
ment and, as chancellor, has to deal with some 
sections of the trade union leadership. The dan¬ 
ger is that a Brown succession would help to 
neutralise union opposition to New Labour. Let 
me quote Alan Simpson from this week’s LLB\ 
“You could make a film about the Blair-Brown- 
Milbum dispute and call it Dead men squab¬ 
bling. The people might be alive, but the 
argument is sterile.” 

Brown, more than anyone, is responsible for 
the vicious attacks on civil service jobs. At the 
TUC congress, these attacks were identified as 
a “key issue” for the movement, but if that is 
the case then the ‘key enemy’ must be Gordon 
Brown, who has been at the forefront of attacks 
on workers’ rights over the last seven years. 

Warwick limits 

What the big four unions (TGWU, Amicus, 
Unison and GMB) have obtained through the 
so-called ‘Warwick agreement’ is very limited 
indeed. They have not so much sold out the 
movement as sold it short. Because, limited as 
these gains seem on paper, they will be even 
more limited once they find their way into gov¬ 
ernment policy documents (if they ever get that 
far). 

This kind of top-down approach by the big 
foui' cannot ever deliver the goods, let alone mo¬ 
bilise people sufficiently to rebuild the move- 


L ast week a healthy number of visitors to 
our website read the Weekly Worker on¬ 
line - 8,315 all told. Another piece of good 
news: three of them left us a donation. Pride 
of place goes to PN for his £40, but thanks also 
to HG and LD, who both contributed £20 to 
our coffers. 

And very useful those gifts are - not least 
because snail mail donations have been hard 
to come by over the last seven days. However, 
a special mention must go to SW, our most 
loyal and attentive reader in Norway, who sent 


ment and reclaim the party. The whole approach 
of handing down tablets of stone is exactly the 
opposite of what is needed at the moment. The 
praise that the big four have heaped upon War¬ 
wick illustrates the gap that exists between the 
union leaderships and their rank and file. 

At the fringe meeting of the Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Committee at the TUC conference, 
T&G general secretary Tony Woodley said that 
the deal was “tire best that could have been ob¬ 
tained”, but, I must say, it is not a very good one. 
It excludes vital trade union priorities: the repeal 
of the anti-trade union laws, respite for those tens 
of thousands of civil servants that Gordon 
Brown is sacking, etc. Key demands ofthe trade 
union movement are not there at all. 

But it would be wrong to simply call Warwick 
a sell-out. There have been some minimum 
pledges extracted from New Labour and it 
would be ultra-left to claim that this is of no 
importance. On the other hand, they should not 
be given a significance they do not have. And 
there is a huge price to be paid for them: War¬ 
wick has neutralised trade union opposition to 
New Labour in the run-up to conference the 
general election and that is very dangerous in¬ 
deed. 

What role, for example, will the unions play 
on the issue of Iraq at conference? If it gets on the 
agenda (andit looks as ifitwill), it will be because 
of constituency parties who put the issue forward, 
not the trade unions. What will they do about the 
struggle of the civil servants against Brown’s at¬ 
tacks? The danger is that on such questions the 
big four will be silent because of the (very lim¬ 
ited) pledges that they have obtained. 

The trade unions are massively underplaying 
their potential power. I am doubtful as to whether 
they can or would supply an anny of activists 
to help New Labour in the forthcoming general 
election. But Blair appears to have secured the 


us a £10 cheque. We also got £20 from OB, 
£15 from PR and £5 from JB. Thanks to all. 

Our September fund now stands at £435 - 
within striking distance of our monthly £500 
target. One big push over the next week should 
see us beat that mark, and we could really do 
with making up some of the shortfall from ear¬ 
lier in tire year. 

Anybody out there thinking of sending us 
a donation but not got round to it yet? There’s 
no time like the present, comrades! 

Robbie Rix 


union’s neutrality, which means that - once again 
- there will no real labour movement option 
available at the ballot box. 

Reclaim or rebuild? 

The hollowing out of the Labour Party and its 
constituency parties has become a real problem 
for the left. I often feel that, as a result, the im¬ 
mediate possibilities within the party are over¬ 
estimated. The key pail of any socialist strategy 
must be the rebuilding the labour movement - 
within and outside the Labour Party. In the past, 
we have often used the phrase ‘reclaim the 
party’, but in reality there is a need to rebuild 
the party now, because it hardly exists. Unless 
we are engaged at that level, then none of the 
single-issue campaigns around the civil service 
and around the war will find any electoral ex¬ 
pression. 

Blair’s position has weakened in the last year. 
New Labour’s credibility has been damaged 
tremendously by what has happened in Iraq. 
The current situation shows what kind of hol¬ 
low victory the coalition has achieved. Iraq has 
become ungovernable - and still they have no 
exit strategy. This could have serious electoral 
consequences for New Labour and, unfortu¬ 
nately, for the Labour Party itself. 

The problem is that New Labour’s weakness 
has not been met by labour movement strength. 
The big four undoubtedly think that at least they 
have got some crumbs from the table, which 
they never previously had. However, there is 
nothing happening within the Labour Party it¬ 
self that could help rebuild its structures. The 
membership of the party is now at its lowest 
since Ramsey Macdonald’s time. 

This brings me to the Labour Representation 
Committee. This is, of course, a terribly diffi¬ 
cult time for it to be created and yet it could not 
have waited any longer - otherwise there might 
not have been a Labour Party left in which to 
fight. It was absolutely right to launch the LRC 
and it is now taking its first steps to becoming a 
visible force in the party. 

You would think that the hollowness of party 
structures might have given the left some real 
opportunities to march in and begin to take some 
positions of power. But unfortunately it is prov¬ 
ing veiy difficult to persuade people outside the 
party to join and make a real difference. When 
I first came into contact with left politics over 
40 years ago, the Labour Party was the obvious 
place to be. But I have to say it is quite a strug¬ 
gle trying to win the young people on tire left to 
that idea today. But it is an argument that needs 
to be had, because ultimately, in order to build 
a socialist leadership, there really is no alterna¬ 
tive but to fight within the party as well as in the 
broader movement. 

I am sure that, as things stand, we might win 
the odd victory at conference - such as rail na¬ 
tionalisation, for example. But, looking at the 
bigger picture, there is quite clearly a massive 
way to go until the left can once again become 
a visible force that can attract people back into 
the party • 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

No time like present 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
ofthe EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule ofthe working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its op¬ 
posite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Take back the 
countryside from 
the capitalist 
farmers and 
aristos 



Revolt of reactionaries 



Their blood this time 


L ast week was certainly a bad one 
for reactionary Britain. After a 
painful seven-year stasis, parlia¬ 
ment voted to ban hunting with hounds 
by 356 to 166 votes - two years after the 
Protection of Wild Mammals Bill was 
passed in Scotland. Additionally, the 
Countryside and Rights ofWay Act2000 
was finally given effect. Walkers can now 
roam over hundred of square miles of the 
northern fells and the South Downs - with 
other parts of Britain to follow by the end 
of next year. 

Such steps are modest, but nonetheless 
welcome. For our part we pay particular 
tribute to the role played by communists 
and working class militants in bringing 
this about, most notably through the mass 
trespassing campaigns of the 1930s. 

Despite wealth and land, the aristo¬ 
cratic and land-owning elite - and their 
plebeian retainers and rightwing middle 
class allies - feel they are on the back foot. 
In 18 months time they face the possibil¬ 
ity of a £5,000 fine or, worse, a maximum 
six-months jail sentence for indulging in 
their beloved ‘sport’ of foxhunting - 
which in actual fact enshrines and cel¬ 
ebrates their control over the countryside 
and those that five and work there. 

Of course, reactionary Britain does not 
easily relinquish its privileges. In the first 
line of defence stands the House of Lords 
and the threat of an ‘ermine revolt’ to 
sabotage the bill, thus forcing the Blair 
government to invoke the rarely used 
parliament act. For once we agree with 
Dennis Skinner - “Tell the House of 
Lords to go to hell,’’ But we go further: 
no reform of the Lords; abolish the sec¬ 
ond chamber. 

Behind the House of Lords there 
stands reactionary Britain’s second line 
of defence. It is extra-parliamentary, well 
organised and quite willing to flout the 
law. On ‘black Wednesday’ - the day the 
hunting bill passed through the Com¬ 
mons - the Countryside Affiance held a 
protest in Parliament Square. There were 
violent clashes with the police - images 
of which provoked the Mail the next day 
to run the headline, “Civil war”. 

Unsurprisingly, the reactionary mob 
outside parliament had their people in¬ 
side. Oliver Heald, Tory rural affairs 
minister, proclaimed that the government 
was using draconian powers “in order to 
crush an aspect of freedom in rural com¬ 
munities”. Sentiments echoed, and am¬ 
plified, by the rightwing press - which, 
showing the class nature of what is at 
stake, enthusiastically sided with the 
plummy yobs and aristos. 

Britain is pictured as entering a new 
dark age - ‘our’ ancient liberties are be¬ 
ing crushed by the Islington ‘ ‘liberal elite” 
andjack-booted ‘townies’ are fanatically 
set on obliterating “rural values”, and so 
on and so forth. “Totalitarian Britain”, 
squawked Simon Heffer in the Mail 
(September 17). Charles Moore, editor of 
The Telegraph , wittered on about how 
“we are in the territory of Martin Luther 
King, the Ulster Covenant and Votes For 
Women, where our rulers won’t let us be 
free”. True, the Moores of the world 
stood by Edward Carson and his violent 
opposition to Irish home rule. But his ilk 
expressed precious little solidarity with 
the black civil rights movement in the US 


or the suffragettes. 

Notoriously, that Wednesday also saw 
five members of the ‘Ledbury set’ break 
onto tlie floor of the Commons (they are 
members of the Real Countryside Alli¬ 
ance, ahard-line splinter group.) Included 
amongst them are friends of prince 
Charles and the 21-year-old Otis Ferry, 
son of the faded glam-rock singer, Brian 
Ferry. Last May he was appointed the 
youngest ever joint master of the South 
Shropshire Hunt. Dazzled by fame, 
wealth and royal connections, The Ob- 
server went into fawning raptures: “They 
are the new revolutionaries - dashing, 
charismatic young men, with impossibly 
good bone features. But these latter-day 
Che Guevaras are not working class he¬ 
roes. They are rural community heroes” 
(September 19). 

Obviously untrue. The Countryside 
Alliance, ‘real’ or otherwise, is an organi¬ 
sation not of the rural ‘community’, but 
the rural aristocracy and bourgeoisie, 
who run the whole show and whose in¬ 
terests it serves. 

We have been here before, of course - 
louder and bigger- in Julyl997. Then the 
Countryside Alliance mobilised over 
250,000 into Hyde Park against Mike 
Foster’s Wild Mammals (Hunting with 
Dogs) Bill. The message is still the same 
though. Supposedly those who own and 
exploit the British countryside are benign 
custodians of nature who protect our 
ancient ways, amongst them being fox¬ 
hunting - which, claims Max Hastings, 
writing in The Guardian, “gave English 
culture its leap and dash’ ’ ( September 18). 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

British agriculture is run along strict 
capitalist fines. Nature has thereby been 
thoroughly denuded and impoverished. 
Flora and fauna alike has been eliminated 
- not least by the wanton use of chemi¬ 
cals. Whole tracts of Britain have been 
transformed into a monocultural desert. 
Indeed our supposed concrete jungles - 
the big towns and cities - often contain 
more wildlife than the countryside. In 
rural Britain one finds private wealth, yes. 
But also, at the other extreme, poverty 
and appallingly low wages. As to culture, 
it is one of dependence and deference. 
Workers are rarely organised and often 
rely on die whims and favours of their so- 
called betters, if they are to earn any kind 
of living. 

What of sport? Vast areas have been 
forcibly cleared of people and then 
hacked, burnt and policed so that the rich 
can kill animals - not for food, but pleas¬ 
ure. Armies of keepers are employed to 
eliminate rival predators. Hence the ex- 
tennination of wolves, eagles, peregrines 
and owls. 

Not that foxhunting is anything other 
than modem. Mark Metcalf (editor of 
The rich at play: foxhunting, land own¬ 
ership and the ‘Countryside Alliance ’ 
2002) points out that until the mid-19th 
century deer-hunting was the sport of the 
aristocracy. Killing foxes only became 
fashionable because of the “diminishing 
number of deer” and because new breed¬ 
ing techniques “created hounds” which 
could chase and catch foxes ( The Guard¬ 
ian September 20). 

Foxhunting, sahnon fishing, grouse 
shooting, etc rely on the massive imbal¬ 


ance in land ownership which exists in this 
country. In England and Wales, 25,918,370 
acres are ‘occupied’ by just 157,367 indi¬ 
viduals orfamilies. Put another way, 0.28% 
of the population owns 64% of all the land. 

This pattern goes back to feudal times - 
and was taken to new heights by the enclo¬ 
sure actsofthe 17th and 18 th centuries and 
the harrowing and bloody expropriation of 
the peasant fanners. Merrie England was 
one big hunting ground for the nobility. 
During die reign of Henry II almost a quar¬ 
ter of the realm was royal forest. That was 
not simply a place where trees grew. It was 
land set aside for the king’s game, in which 
the nourishment of deer, boars and hares 
took precedence over the nourishment of 
the toiling masses. 

Most ofthe rest of England was classified 
as “file chase”: the hunting grounds of the 
nobility. All these lands were governed by a 
bmtal set of laws and regulations. We dis¬ 
cover in The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that 
William I “set up great protection for deer 
and legislated to that intent, that whosoever 
should slay hart or hind should be blinded”. 
In 1293 the English parliament - which rep¬ 
resented the aristocracy, file church and the 
merchant classes - decreed that no proceed¬ 
ings were to be taken against foresters, 
parkers or warreners if they killed poachers 
who resisted arrest. Subsequent laws deter¬ 
mined that a poacher was anyone who was 
not a member of tire nobility or the proper¬ 
tied classes. To ram home the message, par¬ 
liament in 1390 passed an act limiting the 
right to hunt to the 40-shilling freeholder for 
laymen, and to file cleric with an annual in¬ 
come of over £10. 

The truth is obvious. There would be no 
foxhunting by hounds if it had not been for 
the state-backed robbery which dispos¬ 
sessed our ancestors. The same class of 
people who form the core of today’s fox- 
hunters owe their lifestyle precisely to this 
historic injustice. 

For all the rightwing prattle about “totali¬ 
tarian Britain”, there is a clear democratic 
mandate against fox-hunting and other such 
activities. It is nonsense to claim that the 
campaign against hunting foxes with 
hounds originates with the urban elite or file 
Blairite political class. 

True, the anti-foxhunting campaign in¬ 
evitably involves crackpots, animal rights 
fanatics and a whole swathe of outright sen¬ 
timentalists. But the demand to ban hunt¬ 


ing with hounds commands a clear and 
obvious majority - both in file town and the 
countryside. Polls show this over and over 
again. Indeed a study conducted in 2000 
showed that in rural areas 41% “strongly” 
supported a ban - less than 15% strongly 
opposed it. In a recent Mori poll, 45% of 
rural respondents had hunting with hounds 
taking place in their local area, yet 89% of 
them disagreed with the statement, ‘Hunt¬ 
ing with dogs is an important part of my 
social life’. 

It is vital to emphasis that communists in 
no way endorse any view which seeks the 
‘revenge’ of the town over the countryside 
- or to punish mral workers with job losses. 
Newcastle University’s Centre for Rural 
Economy estimates that up to 700 people are 
employed directly by more than 300 hunts 
in England and Wales, with between 1,500 
and 3,000 in related equestrian businesses. 
For those that cannot find alternative em¬ 
ployment, there should be some form of 
compensation. Communists do not seek to 


exacerbate the town-country divide - quite 
the opposite. We need a programme to bring 
the countryside into file town and the town 
into the countryside: that is, we fight to hu¬ 
manise our environment. A start can be made 
with the nationalisation of all land. 

Finally, some might object to state bans. 
That might be true, when it comes to state 
bans on file freedom of speech and politi¬ 
cal parties. But we communists do not turn 
that into a universal principle. For example, 
we certainly support a ban on the barbaric 
practice of female circumcision/mutilation. 
It was also a progressive step when the 
British parliament outlawed slavery. 

Though we are unflaggingly ‘speciesist’ 
or anthropocentric - in other words we 
strive for the emancipation of humanity - 
communists also oppose cruelty against 
animals. We want to see foxhunting go the 
same way as bear-baiting. Such activities - 
along with their associated rituals - dehu¬ 
manise file human being. 

Eddie Ford 
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